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In the larger cities throughout the country the number of 


overcrowded schools has been growing in number during the 
last decade. The suspension of building programs during the 
war greatly increased the number of children who were put on 
half-day sessions. Although there has been much building since 


the close of the war, the number of pupils attending only half 
days has not decreased appreciably. These considerations call 
attention to the necessity of a careful study of the comparative 
effectiveness of half-day and full-day sessions. There were on 
January 30, 1925, 11,320 children in Detroit on half-day ses 
sions—children who attended school three hours a day. 

Figure 1 shows the number of children on half-day sessions 
in Detroit from 1919 to 1925. Nearly twenty thousand were on 
half-day sessions during the vear 1919-20. The next year, when 
3.2 millions of dollars were spent for added elementary capacity, 
this number decreased. In the year 1921-22 the curve drops still 
further, coincident with an expenditure of 5.1 millions for new 
buildings. The following three years about 2 millions were spent 
each year for added capacity. Although during the period classes 
were increased in size, abandoned buildings were returned to 
service, and other steps were taken to provide all-day schooling 
for all Detroit children, nevertheless the number on half-day 
sessions did not decrease. This means that the present rate of 
expenditure of money for new schools in Detroit is not sufficient 


*Read before the Educational Research Association, Cincinnati, February 
24, 1925. 
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even yet to take care of the normal yearly increase in number of 
children. 

The present study? is an attempt to compare the effects of 
half-day and full-day sessions. The questions to which we ar 
seeking solutions are: (1) What, on the average, is the direction 
and amount of the difference in achievement? (2) What is 
the variation in the effects upon different types of children? 

At the outset, it was determined to limit the study to achieve- 
ment in reading, spelling, and arithmetic, the means of measure 
ment being the Oglesby or Parker tests in reading, the Detroit 
timed-sentence-dictation tests in spelling, and the Courtts Series A 
addition and subtraction tests in arithmetic. No attempt was 
made to measure other effects of half-day instruction, such as 
achievement in other skills, attitudes and ideals, or the influence 
of the child’s unoccupied time upon the home and the child's 
character. 

The records deemed essential in the study were: 


I. Experimental factors 
1. Length of session (half-day versus full-day 
II. Conditioning factors 
1. Grade 


Sex 
3. Age 


4. Race 

5. Nationality 

6. Ability group 

7. Home conditions 

8. Language conditions 

9. Pereent of attendance 

10. Teacher ability 
III. Criteria 
1. Seores on tests: reading, spelling, arithmetic 
2. Pupil’s marks: reading, spelling, arithmetic, English 
3. Percentage of failure 


‘ 


Three of the items under “Conditioning Factors’ probably 
need explanation. The Detroit plan of classifying the children 
of the elementary schools on the basis of intelligence and achieve- 
ment into three ability groups was used. By this scheme the 

*The study was initiated by Mr. S. A. Courtis, director of instruction, and 
Dr. Chas. L. Spain, deputy superintendent of schools. It was carried on in 
cooperation with a committee of District Principals, Miss Emmett Weatherby, 
Miss Nora L. Egan, Miss Inez Caswell, Miss Rachel MeKinney, Mr. John 
Redden, Mr. Walter Bloom, Mr. John Merrill, and Mr. George Birkam, 
Chairman. 
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superior 20 percent made up the so-called X group; the middle 
60 percent, the Y group; and the inferior 20 percent, the Z 
sroup. Home conditions were estimated by the aid of a specially 
constructed scale which ranges from Step 1, which means the 
worst possible type of home influence, to Step 9, which means 


the best possible type of home influence. In like manner lan- 
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FIGURE 1. CHILDREN ON HALF-DAY SESSIONS, DETROIT, 1919-25 


guage conditions were estimated on a special scale from “1” to 
“8,” where “1” meant that the child neither spoke nor understood 
English and “8,” that the child spoke English well without any 
foreign accent. The third set of essential records was made up 


of measures of success in school work. The criteria of success 


adopted were: (1) the scores of tests in reading, spelling, and 
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arithmetic; (2) the pupils’ marks given by the teacher in re 
ing, spelling, arithmetic, and English; and (3) the percent 
failure. Only the effects of half-day sessions as measured by 
scores on reading tests are here reported on st 
This study is based on the records of about 15,000 childre: ti 
in grades 1 and. <A preliminary matching of the classes to be by 
Orede ability Sex age Rome Language att 
12 24 2 216 ae} 1296 


2a 


Total mumber of single variable experiments actually completed -- 282 ol 
FIGURE 2. THE SPREAD INTO HOMOGENEOUS GROUPS ay 

hi 

included in the study was made roughly on the basis of grade, wl 
teacher, and social conditions. The records were collected dur- se 
ing the semester September, 1923, to January, 1924, and 8,986 ca 
of them came through in such form that they could be used sh 
These approximately nine thousand records of individual di 
children were sorted into groups, each of which was homogene- in 
ous with respect to all the major factors. The test scores made co 
by these matched groups were then tabulated separately and the er 


results were synthesized by each conditioning factor in turn. In dr 
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ich half-grade and in each subdivision of each major factor, 
is process resulted in distributions of scores made by groups of 
hildren who were ihike in all essential respects except length Ol 
le, distribu 


it, st 


session. Thus there were obtained in each half-gra 


ions of the scores made by half-day pupils who were X’s, and 


1: others who were Y’s, and by still others who were Z's. Sim 
r distributions were obtained for all the major factors 

Figure 2, reading from left to right, shows diagrammatic ally 

he sorting process. The records were sorted first into the tour 

lf-grades. Next, each of these four groups was sorted into the 

three ability sections X, Y, and Z, thus making twelve groups in 


Each of these was then subdivided by sex, and so on, un- 


1 


til, theoretically, the records were distributed in 1,296 homogenc 
us groups. ‘The sequence was to sort first by grade, I-B, I-A, 
B, II-A;5 then by ability, » See and Z; then by sex, male and 
ile; then by age, under-age, norn al-age, and over-age; then 
1 home conditions, low, average, and high; then by language 
conditions, low. average, and high; then by percent ol attend 
nee, high, meaning 75 percent or more, and low, meaning rf 
than 75 percent; and finally by length of session, half-day and 
full day. To illustrate the process, the sequence ¢ t sorting which 
resulted in two particular groups has been indicated by heavy 
lines on the figure. The children in the group shown on the 
upper portion of Figure 2 are all pupils in grade 1-A; ability 
group, Y; sex, male; age, normal: home conditions, 4, 5, 6, or 
average; language conditions, 5, 6, or average; and attendance, 
high. ‘The comparison made between the members of this group 
who were on half-day sessions with those who were on full-day 
sessions is a true single-variable experiment. On Figure 2, be- 
cause of lack of space, only two such complete sequences are 
shown. Although many of the 1,296 conceivable combinations 
did not occur, yet a sufficient number of records were obtained 
in different homogeneous groups to make 282 single-variable 


comparisons possible. This means that, in order to evaluate prop 


erly the effect of half-day instruction in Detroit, it is necessary to 


draw conclusions from 282 separate single-variable experiments 
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Figure 3 shows, for one of these experiments, a comparison 
between half-day and full-day sessions on the basis of scores on 
the Oglesby Word Recognition Test. The members of the grou 
whose scores are presented here, are all grades I-B, six or six 
and one-half years of age, males, of average home conditions, 
of average language ability, section Z, and of “high” attendance 
\ superficial comparison of the two distributions reveals a 
superiority for the full-day session. The mean of the full-day 


Scores on Oglesby Word Recognition Test 


| Score | Full-Day Half-Day 
Homogeneous Group | 32-33 | 
28-29 | 
26-27 
Grade I-B 24-25 
22-23 | 
Age—t and years 20-21 | 
18-14 | * 
Sex M 16 17 
14 15 | 
Home 15,6 12-13 | 
Full-Day: N 107 M 9.01 SD— 6.29 SD, 63 
Half-Day: N 101 M 7.04 BD — 5.05 SDy .50 


Mp -My 1.97 test units = 3.64 P. E..g7 units — .313 SDy units. 
FIGURE 3. SAMPLE COMPARISONS WITHIN A SINGLE 


HOMOGENEOUS GROUP 


subgroup is 9.01 and the mean of the half-day subgroup is 7.04, 
so that, for this particular group, the full-day session is superior 
to the half-day session by 1.97 test units. But it must be remem- 
bered that there are 281 other comparisons, not all of which 
show like results. 

The question immediately arises as to the interpretation of 


such a superiority or difference. The actual difference of means, 
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1.97 units in the case above, or the ratio of the means is merely 
. gross comparison. Although simple and clear it is based upon 
the somewhat questionable assumption of the equality of the test 
units. One possible mode of interpretation is the degree of 
certainty with which the difference occurs. This is measured 
by the ratio of the difference to its P.E. It is dependent not 
only upon the size of the difference, but also upon the sizes and 

iriabilities of the groups from which the means are obtained 
halen possible mode of interpretation is to express the dif- 
ference in units of the standard deviation of the distribution, to 
be referred to hereafter as standard units. This mode of inter 
pretation I have chosen to call the degree of significance, because 
from this measure can be obtained readily the proportion of 
children affected. It was adopted for this study as the best 
single form of expressing a difference. 

The effect of half-day sessions upon reading-test scores, in 
terms of ratios, is presented in Figure 4. The mean score non 
by the 1,626 children on half-day sessions in grade 1-B was 13.2 
on the Oglesby Word Recognition Test. The mean score made 
by the 1,626 children like them in all essential respects except 
that they were on full-day sessions was 15.3. If these scores 
are expressed as a ratio it can be said that the hi lf-day children 
did 86.5 percent as well as corresponding children on full-day 
The ratios in all four half-grades are shown in the lower part of 
the graph. In grade 1-B the ratio of the half-day mean to the 
full-day mean is 86.5 percent; in grade I-A, 92.9 percent; in 
grade 11-B, 95.4 percent; and in grade 11-A, 70.7 percent. The 
weighted mean of these ratios in the four grades is 87.9 percent 
The bar representing the ratio in grade I-A is separated from 
the bar for u-B by an amount larger than usu: il because a differ 
ent test was used in grade 11-a than in grade u-B. The difference 


gr 


in the effect of the two tests is shown very clearly by the much 


*The formula used for obtaining the PE was 
PE (M,,— Mp) 67449 SD? w,, + SD? u, 
See Thorndike, E. L. Mental and Social Measurements New York, Teach 
ers College, Columbia University, 1913. p. 195. 
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greater loss in UT ide 1-A due to half-day sessions. The test used 


in grades 1-B through 1-p, the Oglesby Group Test in Word Re me 
ognition, is designed to measure a child’s ability to recogni: of 
the word or phrase sufficiently well to draw a line joining thi me 


word or phrase to its picture. Such a test 1s a fairly adequat: 
measure of the reading product in grade 1-B, but 1s less satisfactor 
in higher grades. The Parker Test, used in grade 1-a, is mad 


up of brief paragraphs followed by questions which require fron 


the child the ability to understand the paragraph as a whole and Gra 
to select the right answer to the question in the light of what 
he has comprehended of the paragraph. Manifestly this is 

distinctly higher type of reading ability. The fact of this mor 
difficult test probably explains in part the apparent sharp decreas 
in the relative effectiveness of half-day sessions in grade I-A that 
is shown in the graph. The indications are that the irregulari 
ties evident from grade to grade in the injurious effect of half 
day sessions would tend to disappear if in every grade the read 
ing tests used measured a constant proportion of the product 


sought in reading. 


Detroit children on half-day sessions actually receive for - 
reading more than half the time available for children on full 
day sessions. The actual proportion of the full-day school time i 
for reading received by children on half-day sessions is shown — | 
in Figure 4, by the heavy vertical lines. This point falls for 
grade 1-B at 65 percent; for grade 1-a, at 71 percent; and for : 
grades 1-B and u-a, at 58 percent. From the point of view of 
ratios it is striking that in grade 1-B, children on half-day sessions 
with 65 percent of the time do 86 percent as well, in grade 1-a, 
with 71 percent of the time they do 93 percent as well, and on 
the average in the four half-grades with 64 percent of the time i" 
children on half-day sessions do 88 percent as well. But it must n 
be remembered that the numerical values of these ratios were de- th 
rived from measures on a scale with no true zero point and p 
with unequal units. The ratios are to be considered as sug- a 


gestive, only. 


( 
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A different result appears if the inferiority of the halt-da) 
mean is expressed as a percent of the inter grade gain, that ts, 


of the difference between the full-day mean of the grade and the 


mean of the grade preceding, and if this percent of miteriorit) 


wean Score 
10 20 
Grade Cases 
1-B 1,626 
Per cent Half-day wean Ie of Full-day wean 


II-B 


760 
II-A 382 70.7 


FIGURE 4. RATIOS SHOWING EFFECT OF HALF-DAY SESSIONS 
ON READING 


in score is compared with the percent that the half-day time allot- 
ment is smaller than the full-day time allotment. Table I gives 
these necessary data. The half-day mean is, on the average, 34 
percent of the inter-grade growth below the full-day mean. The 
average amount the half-day time allotment for reading is be- 
low that of the full-day is 38 percent. In other words, with 
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38 percent less time the progress is 34 percent less. The dimu 
nition in effectiveness appears to be about proportional to the 
decrease in time. 

The difference between the half-day mean and the full-day 
mean was computed in each half-grade and compared with th 
probable error of the difference, thus giving a measure of the 


certainty of the effect of half-day sessions. Figure 5 presents 


TABLE I RELATION BETWEEN INFERIORITY IN READING ACHIEVI 
MENT OF HALF-DAY SESSIONS AND DECREASE IN TIME 
ALLOTMENT 


Me il 
I-B I-A II-B II-A (Per- 
cent 
1. Half-day mean Oglesby 13.20 17.17 22.48 
Parker 7.01 
2. Full-day mean Oglesby 15.26 18 49 23.56 
Parker 9 91 
3. Inferiority of half-day mean 2.06 1.32 1 0S 2.90 
1. Inter-grade gain 3.23 5 07 7.08 
5. Percent inferiority is of the 
inter-grade gain 4] 21 | 41 34 
6. Percent half-day time allot- 
ment is smaller than full- 
day 29 42 42 38 
* This figure was estimated as follows: The city average score at the beginning 
3.08 
of grade 11-A was 3.08 and at the end of grade l-aA was 10.78. - of 9.91 
10.78 
» 83, is the score on the Parker test in grade 11-6 most probably made by childre 


similar to those who made a score of 9.91 in grade I-A 


in graphical form these differences in P.E. units. On the graph, 
inferiority of the half-day session is shown to the left of the 
zero line, superiority to the right. Clearly the graph corroborates 
the evidence given in terms of ratios. In grade 1-B the inferiority 
of half-day sessions is 9.86 times the probable error of the in- 
feriority, in grade I-A it is 3.35 times its probable error, in grade 


11-B it is 2.90 times its probable error, and in grade 1-a it is 8.79 
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u times its probable error. The weighted mean of these figures 
he hows that, on the average, the difference between children on 
half-day sessions and those on full-day sessions in the same grade 
ds ‘s 7 times its probable error. The usual interpretation ot the 
4 degree of certainty possessed by differences is that in the case 
he 
its 
Half-Day Half Day 
Inferior Equal Superior 
— 
Real , Real prob. Real Real 
Difference piff. + wo piff. 
probable ' poss. | Real , Pose. , Prod. 
piff. i 
1-B 
il 
' 
t 
A 
I-A 
4 
' 
Ave 
Units of Probable Error of the Differences 
™ FIGURE 5. CERTAINTY OF EFFECT OF HALF-DAY SESSIONS 
ON READING 
oh, 
; of a difference which is less than once its probable error there 
; is probably no real difference; 1n the case of a difference which 
, is between 1 and 3 times its probable error a real difference ts 
= OF possible; and in the case where the difference is more than 
3 times its probable error a real difference 1s pr ibable. It 1s 
. clear from the graph that in terms of this interpretation a real 
difference between half-day sessions and full-day sesstons ts pr Ib- 
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able in grades I-B, I-A, 11-A, and for the entire group. The dit 
ference in grade 11-B is on the borderline between Real differen 
cont d R al difierence probable. 

In terms of the other measure of interpretation suggested, 
the difference in units of the full-day standard deviation, a simi 
lar situation is revealed, as shown in Figure 6. In grade 1-B th 
average score of the half-day children is .218 standard units be- 


low the full-day average. In grade 1-a the difference is .133 


Percent Half-Day Half-Day 
Below Inferior Equal Superior 
Full-time - 

Grade Cases Mear ! 
1-B 1,626 59 | 
I-A 611 | 

II-B 760 54 | 
| 
66 
Aver 1.379 | 
40 30 20 10 0 10 2 
Units of Full-Day Standard Deviation 
FIGURE 0 SIGNIFICANCE OF EFFECT OF HALF-DAY SESSIONS 


ON READING 


standard units; in grade u-p, .101; in grade m-a, .398: and the 
average for the four half-grades is .197. These differences mav 
well be interpreted in terms of the percent of children on half- 
day sessions who would be below the full-day mean. On the 
average, this is 58 percent, which is to be compared with the 
approximately 50 percent of children on full-day sessions who 
would be below the full-day mean. 

Thus far the discussion has centered around the general ef- 
fect of half-day sessions in reading. The other question which 
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it is necessary to answer is the differential effect, if any, upon 
rious types of children. The mean scores for children on halt 

lay sessions and on full-day sessions in the X, Y, and Z groups 
f each half-grade were computed. The inferiority of the halt 


y sessions to the full-day sessions was obtained and express: 


In- Half-Day Half-Dey 
feri Inferior Equal Superior 
Cases ority 
X 261 .34 
r 890 .22 
x 63 .27 
Y 352 o4 
Z 196 33 
363 1 
Z 297 .32 
65 93 
A 177 .82 
d 140 50 
Z 1,108 31 ' \D 
' ' 
‘Superiority 40 20 0 20 


Units of Full-Day Standard Deviation 


FIGURE 7. DIFFERENCES IN ABILITY GROUPS 


in units of the full-day standard deviation as before. The re 

sults are shown graphically in Figure 7. Thus, in grade 1-p, abil 

ity Group X, which, it will be recalled, is the upper 20 percent of 
the children, the inferiority was .34 standard units. In Group Y, 
which is the middle ability group, the inferiority was .22, and 
in Group Z the inferiority was .25. The situation in the other 
grades is given in similar fashion. Several irregularities are ap- 


parent on this graph, in particular the superiority of the X group 
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in grade u-B. The average for the four half-grades is an in 
feriority for the X children of .31 standard units; for the Y chil t} 
dren, of .15 standard units; and for the Z children, of .31 stand 
ard units. 

Space will not permit me to show the variations in effect of \ 


half-day sessions upon different types of children in each grade la 


Averages of grade differences in reading in SDr units rt 
Inferi Inferior Half-Day | 
Group Cases ority Half Equal Supericr 
Ability Y 1,782 15 
' WE 
d 
M1695 .19 , 
= F 1,684 .20 h 
' f 
U 118 .22 , | 
Age N 2,571 .19 , 
O 690 .20 4 S| 
' 
Language 66 1,565 .26 ' 
Condi 78 1,599 .14 ' 
tions 
Home 123 85 .40 
Condi- 456 1,900 .24 , 
tions 789 1,394 15 ; 1 
40 30 20 10 0 10 
Units of Full-Day Standard Deviation ’ 
FIGURE 8. DIFFERENTIAL EFFECT ON TYPES OF CHILDREN h 
Figure 8 does bring together, however, the average difference d 
between half-day and tull-day sessions in the case of each of b 
the various types of children. The first section of the graph 
repeats the averages given on Figure 7 where it was shown that . 
X children and Z children are injured much more than Y chil- n 


dren. The next section shows the effect upon the two different 
sexes. The males are injured .19 standard units and the females ( 


‘ 
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in 20 standard units. The difference is negligible. The next sec- 
vil tion shows the effect upon different age groups. Children who 
nd re under age appear to be injured .22 standard units, those of 

ormal age .19 standard units, those over age .20 standard units 
ot Again the differences are practically negligible. Those whose 
cle language conditions were rated 1, 2, 3, or 4, which, it will be 


recalled, represents very poor control of English, show an in- 


feriority of .27 standard units. Those rated 5 or 6, which means 


oe language contol average or somewhat below, show an inferiority 
as * 26 standard units, and those rated 7 or 8, meaning better than 


-erage control of English, show an inferiority of .14 standard 
units. That is, the lower the rating of the child’s language con 
ditions the more harmful the effect of half-day sessions is upon 
him. The last section of the graph shows the effect upon dif- 
ferent gradations in home conditions. Children who were rated 
|, 2, or 3, meaning very bad home conditions, were injured .40 
standard units; those rated 4, 5, or 6, meaning average or a 
little worse than average home conditions, were injured .24 
standard units; and those rated 7, 8, or 9, meaning good home 
conditions, were injured only .15 standard units. 

In summary, the conclusions reached as to the average effect 
of half-day sessions upon Detroit children in grades 1 and 1 as 
measured by the criteria used were these: 


1. The general effect is unquestionably harmful. Half-day 


10 
achievement is lower than that of corresponding children who 
have the advantage of full-day sessions. 

2. There is apparently no differential effect upon children of 
ce different ages or of different sexes. That is, children appear to 
rf be injured equally on the average regardless of age or sex. 
yh 3. The differential effect upon ability groups is somewhat 
at surprising,- for both superior and inferior seem to be injured 
l- more than average children. 
it 4. As to the social conditions of the home and the degree 
“S of foreignness of the child in reference to his language control, 
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it seems clear that the worse the conditions the more injurious | 
is the effect. 

These results are the more significant when it is borne in 
mind that they are based upon a comparison of about 4,000 
children on half-day sessions matched with an equal number on 
full-day sessions who are like them in seven important factors 
grade, age, sex, ability, home conditions, language conditions, 


and percentage of attendance 


ons, 


WHAT WE MAY LEARN FROM CALIFORNIA AND 
MASSACHUSETTS ABOUT HIGH-SCHOOL 
SUPPORT 
FLETCHER HARPER SWIFT 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Mynnesota 

Every community is making a careful scrutiny of school 

sts. The form this scrutiny takes and the method it employs 
lepend very largely upon the character of the community, the 
urage and intelligence of its educational leadership, and the 
ncial situation. In highly intelligent and prosperous commu- 
‘ties blessed with skilled and sympathetic leadership, the scrutiny 
frequently a calm and sane attempt to determine whether school 
xpenditures are justified, whether revenues ought to be increased 
or may be reduced, and whether sound budget and accounting 
methods are employed. In communities not blessed with pros- 
perity, intelligent leadership, and a deep appreciation of the im- 
rtance of education, efforts to reduce school costs are far less 
rtunate in character. Here we frequently encounter a frantic, 
unthinking demand that school costs be reduced, without any 
attempt to determine what projects now maintained may be 
eliminated or reduced with the smallest loss. 

At this very moment comes the report that a powerful politi- 
cal faction in one of the North Central States formerly charac- 
terized by its prosperity and by its liberal support of public 

hools has adopted as its slogan: “Thirty percent reduction of 
chool taxes.” The legislative year of 1923 will go down in the 
history of many states as a year in which there was a fight to 
he finish between the friends of public education and the polt- 
ticians who were willing to sacrifice the welfare of schools and 
f the children. Those familiar with the situation in California 
realize the significance of the struggle there. 

Whenever and wherever the battle to reduce school costs is 
waged, the public high school is one of the first citadels to be 
issaulted. An interesting example of this is contained in a 
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recommendation made by the State of Minnesota 1923 Interim 
Legislative Commission on School Finance. This commission 
recommended that the high-school tuition paid by the State for 
non-resident pupils be reduced from $7.00 to $5.00 per month 
The total amount of state aid per high-school pupil at the tim: 
this recommendation was made amounted to approximately 
$70.00 per year. It was a matter of common knowledge that 
good high schools in Minnesota were spending sums much in 
excess of this amount without being guilty of any extravagance 
It may well be added here that this proposal of the interim Com 
mission was defeated. 

It is not surprising that the high school is frequently attacked 
by those who would reduce school costs when it is considered 
that one of the most important items in the increase of school 
expenditures in the United States during the past thirty years has 
been the multiplication of high schools and a tremendous increase 
in high-school attendance. 

Based on enrollment, the average pupil cost in the United 
States in 1918 was $31.65 for the elementary school and $84.48 
for the high school; while in 1920 it was $64.03 for the ele- 
mentary school and $158.21 for the high school. From these 
facts we see that it costs approximately two and one-half times 
as much to train pupils attending high school as it does to train 
those attending elementary school. How large a part these fac- 
tors are playing in the mounting costs of education becomes evi 
dent when we discover that seven times as large a proportion of 
our total population was attending high school in 1920 as in 1890 
More specifically, in the year 1890 approximately three persons 
out of every thousand in the United States were enrolled in high 
school, whereas in 1920 twenty-one persons out of every thousand 
were enrolled. The increase becomes even more impressive when 
we turn our consideration from the total population to that por- 
tion of it actually enrolled in school. In 1890 out of every one 
thousand children enrolled in school only sixteen were in high 
school. In 1920 out of every thousand enrolled, one hundred and 
two children were in high school. Finally we discover that in 
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1890 the total expenditure in the United States for public high 
chools was $4,759,065; in 1920, excluding all cities of less than 
ten thousand population and also excluding costs of administra- 
n, capital outlay, and debt service, this expenditure amounted 
$66,024,307 or nearly fourteen times as much as in 1890 
In view of these facts, there is today scarcely any question 
ore vital in the entire field of public-school finance than how we 
may best provide school revenues for the maintenance of public 
high schools. It is obvious that the answer to any such question 
is inextricably connected with the whole problem of school sup- 
port and that in order to furnish a complete answer it is neces 
sary to consider that problem in its entirety. It is evidently im- 
possible to make any such presentation in a brief paper; to do so 
would require not one but several volumes. More than a little 
light, however, may be thrown upon this very problem by con- 
sidering some of the more significant policies of certain states 
whose schools are recognized as among the best and whose finan- 
cial policies, whatever may be their defects, are greatly superior 
to those of most other states. In the following discussion we 
shall direct our attention to California and Massachusetts 


HicuH-Scuoor SUPPORT IN CALIFORNIA 


The school system of California is a combination of counties 
and districts. The establishment of a high school is entirely 
optional, but any city except one of the sixth class may establish 
and maintain a high school. High schools in California receive 
federal aid from the Smith-Hughes Fund, state aid from the 
state high-school fund and state appropriations, county aid from 
the county high-school tax; and local aid from taxes, bonds, and 
certain miscellaneous funds. State money provided for high 
schools constitutes the state high-school fund; that set aside for 
vocational education by the state together with that supplied by 
the Smith-Hughes Fund is known as the “vocational education 
fund”; and money provided for junior colleges, devived from the 
federal royalty grant, constitutes the state junior-college fund 
The state makes several additional appropriations devoted to 
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such projects as military training in high schools. It is necessary, 
however, to confine our attention at this point to the state high 
school fund which is derived from transfers from the state gen 
eral fund 

In contrast to the policy pursued by most of our states, whicl 
establish a single budget for all grades of schools, California 
maintains four distinct budgets—one for elementary schools, on 
for high schools, one for junior high schools, and one tor kinder 
gartens. Not a single dollar of the perpetual common-school 
fund may be expended on high schools. High schools must be 
supported by special taxes and by special appropriations. Cali 
fornia adheres with much consistency to this policy of financing 
her schools not en masse, but in terms of projects; if a new project 
is to be undertaken, a new source of revenue must be provided 
Such a policy tends to prevent the establishment and maintenanc 
ot high schools at the expense of already existing elementary 
schools. Equally significant ts California’s policy of setting up 
definite standards of minimum expenditure. Thus in the cas 
of the high school every county is required to levy a tax sufficient 
to provide $60.00 per pupil in average daily attendance and t 
this the state adds $30.00 per pupil. In this way every high 
school district is guaranteed $90.00 per year for every pupil i 
average daily attendance quite outside of any district taxes 0! 
other district revenue. Contrast this policy with that employed 
in the majority of our states where high-school districts levy a 
tax of 10, 20, 30, or more mills without attempting to ascer 
tain in advance whether the revenue derived from such a tax 
will provide $25.00 or $100.00 per pupil. 

Attention has already been called to the fact that California 
draws the money for state aid to high schools from the state 
general fund. This fund consists of all moneys received into the 
state treasury that are not specifically appropriated to any other 
fund. It is derived largely from corporation and inheritanc« 


taxes. Here we discover another significant policy; namely, that 


California draws a definite line between property which shall be 
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taxed by the state and property which shall be taxed by the dis- 
tricts and counties. The state levies no tax whatever upon real 
and personal property. Districts and counties, on the other hand, 
derive the larger portion of their school revenue from general 
property taxes, 
One of the reasons for California's success in the maintenance 
f high schools is the manner in which she utilizes the county as 
. source of school support. Every county must levy two high 
chool taxes, known respectively as the county high-school tax 
ind the county high-school tuition tax. As already noted, instead 
of providing for a fixed rate of taxation, California requires in 
the case of each of these taxes that the county shall establish a 
rate sufficient to meet certain expenditures. The rate of the 
county high-school tax shall be sufficient to provide (1) $60 per 
pupil in average daily attendance, (2) transportation for pupils 
not living in any high-school district, (3) free textbooks for 
pupils living within the county but not in any high-school district. 
The rate of the county high-school tuition tax must be suffi- 
cient to pay the tuition of pupils not residing in any high-school 
district and attending a high school located in their own county, 
in another county, or in an adjoining state. Despite these liberal 
provisions county tax rates are comparatively light, varying in 
1920 from 0.6 of one mill to 3.1 mills, the median being 1.4 mills 
Thus far we have considered only the county, state, and fed 
eral funds as sources of revenue for the support of high schools 
in California. It may be well at this point to compare the revenue 
from these sources with that from the school districts. In 1920, 
out of every $100 spent on public high schools in California 30 
cents came from the federal government, $4.70 from the state, 
$22 from the counties, and $73 from the districts. From this 
it is evident that in California, as in the majority of states, the 
most important taxation unit for school revenue is the district. 
Here, as in the case of the county tax, no rate is specified. It 
must simply be sufficient to meet the lawful expenditures in 
cluded in the estimates approved by the county superintendent 
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Hicu-ScHoot Support IN MASSACHUSETTS 


The demand for greatly increased funds for the support of 
public schools has brought into prominence the question of the 
extent to which the state shall assume the responsibility of pro- 
viding (1) school revenues, (2) new sources of revenue, and 
(3) scientific and equitable methods of distributing school bur- 
dens and school moneys. Massachusetts has much to contribute 
to answering each of these questions. 

Possibly no other state pursued so long and so exclusively the 
policy of placing almost the entire burden of school support upon 
the local communities. The conviction that the state should 
assume little or no responsibility for either the direction or the 
support of schools prevented Massachusetts from establishing a 
permanent school fund until 1834. In 1915 six states derived 
more than 50 percent of their school revenues from state sources 
On the other hand in the same year Massachusetts derived less 
than 2 percent of her school moneys from the state. In the year 
1919 Massachusetts frankly recognized the necessity of reversing 
her century-old policy and of placing upon the state a much 
larger share of school costs. Not only did she recognize this 
necessity but also that of providing a new and important source 
of state school revenue. A law was therefore passed setting 
aside a portion of the proceeds of the state income tax (created 
in 1916) as an annual current fund to be known as the general 
school fund. As a result of this legislation, whereas in 1915 
Massachusetts had furnished less than 2 percent of the total pub- 
lic-school revenues, in 1921 her share was 11.3 percent. 

The creation of the Massachusetts general school fund was 
a definite recognition of a number of principles of far-reaching 
significance: (1) that the state must assume a much larger 


share than formerly of the responsibility for equalizing school 
burdens and educational opportunities; (2) that the state would 
therefore have to provide a much larger share of the total school 
revenue; (3) that existing sources of revenue were inadequate 
and new sources must be found; and (4) that a graduated tax 
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on personal incomes is an important and legitimate source of 
public-school revenue, 

In creating her general school fund Massachusetts was care- 
ful not to provide a fixed amount. On the contrary, the law re- 
quires that there shall be set aside annually from the proceeds 
of the state income tax an amount sufficient to meet the costs of 
the projects set forth in the act. In 1921 the general school fund 
lone contributed $4,165,000, and the total amount contributed 
by the state for public schools, including vocational schools, was 
$6,035,000. We have seen that California maintains separate 
budgets and provides separate sources of income for different 
classes of schools. We believe this to be a sound policy. It 
should be noted that Massachusetts makes no such distinction. 
It is true, as we shall see later, that she makes many appropria- 
tions for special state aid to high schools, but in the distribution 
of the general school fund, as well as of the income from the 
permanent school fund, she makes no distinction between ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. The moneys are paid out in 
both cases as salary reimbursements, going alike to elementary 
and secondary schools. The income from the general school 
fund is used for salaries of superintendents, assistant superin- 
tendents, principals, supervisors, and teachers. The entire sum 
is paid in reimbursements ranging from $100 to $350 for each 
school officer for whom a town or a city is entitled to reimburse- 
ment from the fund. 

Attention should be called to the fact that by far the greater 
portion of the state income tax is not credited to the general 
fund, but is returned to the cities and towns in which it was im- 
posed. In 1921 the amount thus returned constituted not less 
than 64 percent of the total proceeds of this tax. The quotas 
from the general school fund are paid out by the State Treasurer 
in two instalments. From the first instalment are paid what for 
convenience we may call “ordinary reimbursements,” and from 
the second instalment what we may call “supplementary reim- 
bursements.” Ordinary reimbursements are definite quotas paid 
to every city and town in the state for each teacher or other 
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school officer employed. In this way Massachusetts guarantees 
to every local school unit a definite sum. The amount of the 
ordinary reimbursements paid for each school officer is deter 
mined, first, by whether employment was for full time or part 
time; second, by the amount of training; third, by length oi 
previous experience; and fourth, by the salary received from 
the town or city. The salary reimbursements are the same for 
superintendents, principals, supervisors, or teachers, provided 
their training, experience, and salary paid by the town are the 
same. In the distribution of ordinary reimbursements Massa 
chusetts does not take into consideration either the valuation of 
the town or the rate of its school tax. 

Supplementary reimbursements, on the other hand, are made 
on the basis of the community’s assessed valuation per pupil, and 
are limited to cities and towns whose valuation per pupil in net 
average membership is less than $4,500. 

Massachusetts has by law limited the principal of her perma 
nent public-school fund to $5,000,000. In 1921 the income from 
this fund amounted to only $261,499.34. In the same year, out 
of every $100 which Massachusetts spent on public schools the 
state contributed $11.27. Of this $11.27, $9.40 came from the 
general school fund (state income tax proceeds), $1.19 from 
special appropriations, and 68 cents from the income of the 
Massachusetts school fund. 

Massachusetts has shown great wisdom in recognizing the 
fact that even a fund which makes so small a contribution as 
does their school fund, if properly handled, can be made an 
important factor in equalizing school burdens and educational 
opportunities. Massachusetts has attempted to do this by limiting 
aid from this fund to towns whose total valuation is less than 
$2,500,000, and by making the amount which any town receives 
dependent upon two factors: (1) the town’s total valuation; and 
(2) the tax necessary to raise an amount equal to the difference 
between the total sum which the town receives from the state 
general school fund and the total of certain school costs incurred 
by the town. This difference is called the assured minimum 
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The details of these policies cannot be presented here,’ but in 
general we may state that the lower the valuation and the higher 
the tax rate the greater the aid. 

In the method of distributing the income from her permanent 


chool fund Massachusetts has made one serious mistake, namely, 


that of apportioning it partly on the basis of total valuation 
Supplementary reimbursements from the general school fund are 
limited to towns whose valuation per pupil is less than $4,500 
Such a method recognizes that a town’s ability to provide school 
revenue depends to a large extent upon the wealth back of each 
pupil. The fallacy of employing total valuation as a basis, as 
in the case of the Massachusetts permanent school fund, becomes 
evident the moment we compare the wealth per pupil of towns 
receiving aid from this fund with the wealth per pupil of towns 
excluded from its aid because their total valuation exceeds 
$2,500,000. 

In the year 1921-22 Massachusetts cities and towns varied 
in wealth per pupil from $2,000 to $77,000. A study of the dis- 
tribution of the income of the Massachusetts school fund revealed 
the fact that towns having valuations as high as fro $19,000 to 
$17,000 per pupil were aided from the income of the fund, 
whereas 62 towns with a valuation of less than $6,000 per pupil, 
32 towns with a valuation of less than $5,000, and 11 towns with 
a valuation of less than $4,000 received no aid whatever. 

Despite the defects in Massachusetts’ method of apportioning 
this fund, a comparison of her method with those of many other 
states will convince the reader of its relative superiority. This 
should not, however, be construed as a defence. Massachusetts 
should forthwith reform her method of distributing the scho iI 
fund income, in accordance with the principles recognized in the 
distribution of supplementary reimbursements from the general 
school fund. The character of the educational facilities provided, 


the number and preparation of teachers, the rate of school tax, 

*Swift, Fletcher Harper and others. Studies in Public-School Finance 
the East: Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey. Minneapolis, Minn., Uni 
versity of Minnesota, 1923. pp. 63-66. (Research Publications of the Univer 
sity of Minnesota. Education Series No. 2) 
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and the wealth per child, or better yet the wealth per teacher 
employed, should all be taken into account. 

In making grants to towns and cities from the general (income 
tax) school fund and from the Massachusetts school fund there 
is no distinction between towns maintaining high schools and 
those maintaining only elementary schools. As a result, no 
small proportion of high-school aid consists of reimbursements 
from these two funds. We are more interested, however, in the 
policies by which the high school is singled out for special con- 
sideration and in accordance with which special appropriations 
for high schools are made. These appropriations will now be 


considered. 


HicuH-ScuHoor SPECIAL APPROPRIATIONS 


It appears that few, if any, states surpass Massachusetts in 
zeal for high schools. <A study by the writer of more than one- 
fourth of the states revealed the fact that in this group Massa- 
chusetts was the only state to make the establishment of a high 
school compulsory. Even states as far advanced in their support 
of high schools as California and Minnesota have no law com- 


elling communities to maintain high schools. Massachusetts, 
> 


on the other hand, requires every town containing 500 families 
or households to maintain a high school (unless specifically ex- 
empted by the State Department of Education) and to keep it 
open at least 180 days, exclusive of vacations, in each school 
year. Cities of 50,000 inhabitants are required on petition to 
maintain an evening high school.* 

The eagerness of the state to place the opportunity for a 
high-school education within the reach of every child is further 
shown in the provisions for special state aid to towns not required 
by law to maintain a high school, that is, towns of less than 500 
families. The most important provisions regarding state high- 
school aid to such towns are set forth in the following paragraphs. 

To towns of less than 500 families which at their own option 
maintain high schools, the state makes grants for salaries. To 


* Swift, Fletcher Harper and others, op. cit., pp. 15-16. 
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towns of this class not maintaining schools the state makes grants 
for the tuition and transportation of pupils. In both cases, how- 
ever, the state recognizes a principle entirely overlooked in the 
majority of our states: it limits its aid to the more needy com- 
munities. No grant is made to any town whose average valua- 
tion per pupil exceeds the state average. 

To each town of less than 500 families which maintains an 
pproved high school Massachusetts grants $250 for a principal 
nd for every full-time teacher, provided that the total grant shall 
not exceed $1,350. As already indicated, however, no grant is 

ide to any town whose average valuation per pupil exceeds the 
state average. 

A town of less than 500 families not maintaining a four- 
vear high school is required to pay the tuition of any pupil who 
esides therein and who, with the approval of the town school 

mmittee, attends an approved high school in some other town. 
When necessary, the town of residence is also required to pro- 
vide transportation; or in lieu of transportation, it is authorized 
to pay the board of such pupils. Massachusetts is careful to 
protect the individual pupil from the indifference or negligence 
of the local school board. If the school committee refuses to 
issue a certificate approving the attendance of a pupil in another 
town, application may be made to the State Department of Edu- 
cation, which may issue a certificate having the same force and 
effect as if issued by the town school committee. 

The state provides liberal reimbursements to towns paying 
the costs of tuition and transportation or board of pupils attend- 
ing approved high schools outside the town. These reimburse- 
ments vary in amount from three-fourths or one-half of the 
expenditure to the entire sum. Reimbursements for tuition are 
based upon the town’s valuation, while reimbursements for trans- 
portation and board are based upon the town’s expenditure per 
$1,000 valuation from local taxes for the support of schools. 

Several matters involved in the Massachusetts provisions de- 
serve close attention. Here, as elsewhere, two supremely im- 
portant factors are recognized which are unfortunately ignored 
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by most of our states in dispensing state aid; namely, the ability 
of the local unit to provide school revenue as measured by its 
valuation, and the effort it makes as measured by its rate of 
school tax. 

Among the many advanced regulations in Massachusetts, de- 
signed to place high-school facilities within the reach of every 
child, none is more remarkable than that which provides for 
state reimbursement to a town which having less than 500 
families and not maintaining a four-year high school, pays for 
the instruction at home of a pupil who is physically unable to 
attend high school in another town. The state reimburses such 
a town under the same conditions and to the same amount as for 
tuition in a high school and for transportation; but not exceeding 
$100 a year in lieu of tuition plus $1.50 per week of actual in- 
struction in lieu of transportation. It will be seen that if such 
a pupil were to receive 36 weeks of instruction there would be 
available to the town $100 in lieu of tuition and $48 for trans- 
portation, making a total of $148 a year. 

Thus far we have confined our attention to the support which 
Massachusetts high schools derive from state sources. The im- 
portance, however, of the local unit in the support of Massa- 
chusetts schools is evident when it is considered that for many 
vears from $96 to $97 out of every $100 spent on public schools 
came from the towns and cities, and that despite the remarkable 
recent increases in state aid the towns are still contributing ap- 


proximately $88 out of every $100. 


COMPARISONS AND INFERENCES 


Like California, Massachusetts draws a sharp distinction be- 
tween property taxed by the state for school purposes and prop- 
erty taxed by local units. California derives by far the greater 
part of her state school money from corporation taxes; Massa- 
chusetts from a state income tax. In both states the right to tax 
real and personal property is reserved to the local units—in Cali- 
fornia, to counties and districts; in Massachusetts, to cities and 
towns. 
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Another respect in which these two systems of school finance 
ire similar is that both contain provisions which preclude the 
possibility of any community in the state escaping a school tax 
California does this by making compulsory sufficient county 
taxes to raise $30 per elementary-school pupil and $60 per high- 
school pupil. Massachusetts specifies a long list of school facili- 
ties which every town and city must provide, including not only 
school buildings and instruction, but skilled supervision, attend- 
ince officers, school physicians, free textbooks, and certain other 
items. But the Massachusetts law does not stop here: it makes 
compulsory the levying of a local tax sufficient to meet the cost 
of these facilities, and establishes a heavy cash penalty to be im- 

osed upon any town failing to make the provisions required by 

law. The proceeds of such penalties are used to provide these 
same facilities. The effectiveness of this provision is evident 
from the fact that, as far as the writer has been able to discover, 
it has never been necessary to impose this penalty 

Another significant feature in these two systems of school 
support is the absence of any limit upon the rate of school tax 
which may be levied for maintenance purposes. In Arkansas the 
constitution places a limit of 12 mills upon the rate of school 
tax for all purposes, including maintenance, debt service, and 
buildings. Many other states by law or constitution have limited 
the taxing powers of political corporations. Massachusetts has 
never placed any limit upon the tax rates which towns may 
levy, and California, in 1921, removed all previously existing 
limits. 

The comparisons just presented, together with the separate 
accounts given, will, it is hoped, suggest many lessons which we 
may learn from two of our most progressive states as to how 
we may improve our systems and policies of high-school support. 
In closing it may be well to point out that new sources of revenue 
are imperative. Some of the most promising of these are state 
corporation taxes, state income taxes, and state severance taxes. 
Even though the systems of California and Massachusetts are 
superior to those of the majority of our states, there are glaring 
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and disastrous inequalities among school districts and counties 
in California, and among towns and cities in Massachusetts, in 
ability to provide school revenues, in tax rates, and in facilities 
provided. An impersonal and unprejudiced survey of the situa 
tion must inevitably lead to one conclusion—that the equaliza- 
tion of educational opportunities, school burdens, and school 
revenues can only come through placing upon the state a larger 
and larger proportion of the burden of school costs. 

Despite the cries of certain self-seeking and visionless critics 
of the public schools, the American public will give only one 
answer to the question of whether educational opportunities and 
school costs shall be reduced or increased. From the most back- 
ward sections of our country, where the writer has come in con- 
tact with rural schools reporting an enrollment of 160 pupils 
under one teacher, to the prosperous cities of the North there 
extends an army of patriotic citizens who realize that the richest 
nation on earth must, can, and will democratize education. 
Despite well-recognized defects, the American public-school sys- 
tem is the proudest achievement of our Republic, and in this sys- 
tem no unit is more signficant, more deserving of public respect 
and support, than the American high school. It would be diffi- 
cult to find a clearer statement of the significance of this institu- 
tion than that presented by Keith and Bagley in their admirable 
little volume The Nation and the School. They write: “The 
American high school has justified its existence. It is true that 
one-half of the recruits from the national army had had not 
more than six years of schooling, but even so . . . . of the other 
half the proportion that had reached the advanced work of the 
high school and the college was far larger than in any other 


country. . . . It is well to remember the illiterates, the limited 
illiterates, the physical defectives, and the un-Americanized emi- 
grants . . . . but it would be most unfortunate to be blind to the 


real achievements of our educational system, and among these the 
record of the high school is the one in which we may glory the 
most.” (p. 131) 
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THE VALIDATION OF STATISTICAL PROCEDURE 
8S. A, CoURTIS 
Uniwwersity of Michigan 
When a poet wishes to bring an important idea forcibly to 
ir attention he frequently resorts to the use of a word im a situ- 
tion in which it has never been used before, but in which by 
Thus, Kip- 


nalogy it contributes to the idea he is expressing. 
ling speaks of “brushes of comet’s hair,” and not only do we 
ppreciate the more the heroic situation he is portraying, but we 
smile inwardly at the odd conceit of the analogy. 

Now I am not a poet, but I wish to invoke poetic license as a 
ustification for my use of the term validity in connection with 
For statistical procedure is always valid 
Mathematics is a 


tistical procedure 
vhen the laws of logic have been observed. 
ience of necessary conclusions, and I appreciate to the full 
the resentment that must stir in the mind of every statistician 
when validity and statistics are brought into vital relationship in 
ne title. 
Yet there is a sense in which my use of the term may be jus- 
tified. 


lidity to emphasize an analogy 


Like a poet, I wish to twist the meaning of the term 
which I regard as important 
Fundamentally, my purpose is not to present a new idea but to 
emphasize an old one which seems to me to be too often ignored 

The basic meaning of the term validity is agreement between 
name and substance, between symbol and the truth it purports 
to represent. Thus an addition test is a valid test of adding 
bility only when the major factor determining score in the test 
single test ever measures 


is adding ability. As 1s well known, no 


bility singly or directly. Performance in any test is always the 

sultant of a complex of abilities functioning under specific con 
litions. It frequently happens that the score from an adding 
test, say, is determined more by the motor skill of the subject 
than by his ability to add. In such a case although the subject 


dds in taking the test, the score obtained is not a valid measure 
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of his adding ability. No test should be accepted as valid until 
its validity has been proved. Validity is, therefore, a term which 
has a well-defined specific meaning. A 

If the term is to have any meaning at all when applied to sta- 
tistics, it should be clear that it must have a connotation different 
from that which I have given it above. For instance, if the 
mean is defined as the sum of a series divided by the number of st 
items, then when we have found the sum of a series correctly, and b 
have divided correctly by the right number of items, the result is 
the mean and there can be no question of its validity as a mean 
It is the mean and that is all there is to it. 

My contention is that consideration should be given to an- | d 
other aspect of the situation. Not only have we developed sta- 
tistical procedures but we use them as analytical tools in the 
achievement of ends. A tool may be suited to the end for which 
it is used or it may not be. The best saw made, while valid as 
a means of cutting a board into two pieces, is not a valid tool 
with which to drive a nail. A carpenter even differentiates be- 
tween a crosscut saw and a rip saw in selecting the tool appro ci 
priate for the cut he desires to make. th 

The selection of a statistical procedure as the one best suited 
to the situation always involves the making of certain assump- 
tions. Many people ignore these assumptions. The statisticians 
themselves, in their theoretical expositions, warn us that we must 
not use a statistical procedure except in situations which conform 


to the assumptions under which the method was derived. Many st 
of us do not heed their warnings and they themselves frequently a 
forget them in practical work. Today I am raising my voice t cl 
proclaim the dominance of the law of the single variable even in e 
the field of statistics. A given statistical result is determined by n 
at least two variables, one of the procedure itself, and the other 4 


the appropriateness of the procedure for the data to which it is 
applied. Not until adequate attention has been given to both 


these factors can a result be accepted as truth. 
Therefore, I propose that the term validity, as applied to sta- w 
tistical procedure shall mean the appropriateness of procedure to 
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ituation. If data conform to the basic assumptions of the sta- 
stical method used in the analysis, that method is valid; other- 
vise it is not valid. When a non-valid statistical method is used, 

- conclusion reached departs from the truth to the degree to 
which the method is not valid. 

An illustration or two will make my thesis plain. Many 
statistical treatises and many statisticians laud the mean as a 
better measure of central tendency than the median. Under the 
sumptions they make, it is true that the mean has many points 

superiority. However, a consideration of the validity of the 
use of the mean in a given situation, leads one to ask, better un- 
der what conditions and for what purposes? Better under all 

nditions? No!! Under certain conditions? Unquestion- 


ly, yes! 


} 
The assumption under which the superiority of the mean ts 
logically deduced is that data are homogeneous and affected only 
by chance errors. If the data are not homogeneous and if errors 
in the data are not due wholly to the play of relatively small 
conditioning factors which operate now with and now against 
the set of major factors being measured, the argument for the 
superiority of the mean is no longer valid. 
In a study which I am making, under a grant from the Com- 
onwealth Fund, of the relation between the factors which de- 
termine the success of children in school work, I was led by a 
umber of contradictory results to study the validity of certain 
statistical procedures from this point of view. I secured from 
a high-school principal the measurements made by a class in 
chemistry. ‘Twenty-nine students in an attempt to determine the 
equivalent weight of magnesium weighed a small piece of mag- 
nesium ribbon, put it in acid, and collected over water the gas 
given off. The data from the experiment consisted of meas 
ures of four variables—the weight of the magnesium, observed 
volume of the gas set free, the observed temperature, and the 
observed barometric pressure. The truth at which these students 
wished to arrive has been carefully determined by some of the 
world’s best chemists. The equivalent weight of magnesium is 
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very closely the whole number 12 The value obtained by 


the high-school students ranged from 10 to 16. The root mean 
square deviation of the twenty-nine determinations from the 
true value was 1.39. The mean was 12.56; the median, 12.5 


The results are interesting from several points of view. Al 


though the chemistry students are only beginners, it is probabk 
that if a comparison were made between the scientific value of 
their results and those secured by mature scientific workers in 
the field of education, the immaturity of the former would b 
more than counterbalanced by the fact that they were working 
in a field which science has brought rather completely under 
control so that basic laws have been definitely established. Ir 
high-school teaching the stage 1s set for the student in order t 
provide the best possible conditions for arriving at truth, yet 
their results range from an extreme error of — 17 percent to th 
opposite extreme error of + 33 percent. Even the mean oi 
29 determinations departs 5 percent from the correct result. If 
this is true of a determination involving the measurement of but 
four variables in a field in which there are relatively perfect 
scales and perfected techniques of measurement, it 1s clear that v 
in education, with imperfect measuring instruments and complex 
quantities affected by many variables, we must be content f 
many years to come with very crude approximations to ult 
mate laws 

The second interesting fact is that the median more closel\ 
approximates the truth than the mean; that is, is more valid 
The reason is that, i this instance, the data are not homogene- 
ous. Every chemistry teacher knows that beginners are prone 
to make certain types of extreme mistakes in counting weights, 
reading volumes, and the like. When a pupil counts a decigran 
as a centigram, the error is of a type which makes the observa 
tion nearly worthless. Among the 29 determinations there are 
five which depart widely from the true value. If these are dis 
carded, both the mean and the median values fall to within about 
one percent difference from the true value; and the differenc 


between the median and the mean tends to disappear. For nor- " 
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| distributions of homogeneous data the median and the mean 


incide. Where skewness is brought about by the inclusion of 
n-homogeneous data, it is always the median that yields the 
ser approximation to the truth. 

Now in educational measurements, erratic data of this sort 
re almost certain to be present. A child breaks his pencil in 
1e middle of a test and makes an outstandingly low score. The 
ean gives full weight to the absurd result, and the standard 
leviation overweights it, on the assumption that as a measure 

ability it is equally valid with the other scores. For much of 
ir educational data, therefore, the median is almost certain to 

be the more valid measure of central tendency. In situations in 
which it has been possible to apply an objective check, the truth 
f this statement has been established inductively as well as 
gically. 

The truth of the proposition I am emphasizing is more clearly 
recognized in the case of a gross violation of validity. If, for 
instance, we seek to gain some idea of the average size of the 

dividual error from the list of 29 deviations from true value, 
we are forced to ask ourselves whether we shall use the mean 
r the median and whether we shall consider the signs or whether 
ve shall not. That is, the data may be subjected to four statis- 
tical procedures, all of which involve the same general operations 
statistically but each of which yields a different result. The 
ean of the deviations, considering the sign is .53, not consider- 
ing the sign 1.08. The mid-deviation considering the sign is .50 
nd not considering the sign .90. One of these results is much 


re valid than the others. It is the mid-deviation not regard- 


ng signs. 

The true answer to the question derived from the data se 
lected as reliable is .75. The correct answer to the original ques 
tion, is, therefore, that the average high-school student, work 


g¢ carefully, will make errors which cause his value of the 
equivalent to deviate from the true value by about 6 percent. In 
ddition there will be approximately 16 percent of the class who 


will make outright mistakes which cause their values to deviate 
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from the true by from 16 to 32 percent. Such a statement is 

better representation of the truth of the situation than the or 

that might be made by a careless statistician who did not consider 

the validity of his statistical procedure; namely, that the averag 

error of the determination of the equivalent of magnesium by a v 
high-school class is 9 percent or, if he were so careless as to us 
both the median and the signs, that the average error is + percent 
The answer of 4 percent is correct arithmetically, but it is not 
the average individual error. It is the amount by which the class tl 
average differs in the gross from the true value. Even the lat il 
ter statement is misleading; for if the imperfect data are ex 

cluded a value may be obtained, even from a single section oi} 
high-school students, which differs but one percent from th 


true value. 


It goes without saying that the careful worker who reports . 
selected data will report also the items excluded, the method oi T 
selection, and a discussion of the validity of the method. For rT 


instance, the distribution of the 29 determinations is almost 
perfectly symmetrical about a value of 12.25 and within a rang 


of + 2 about this value. There are, however, two extreme valu 


of 16 and 15 and three other values having large errors, which 
destroy the symmetry. The principle of rejection adopted i 


this case to allow for extreme and probably erratic errors, is t i 
exclude enough determinations, differing more than twice th: p 
median deviation (.75) from the mean of the distribution, t | 
make the distribution approximately symmetrical. Under thes Ww 
conditions the mean becomes 12.21 and the median 12.00. pt 
So much for the general proposition. Now for more im ul 
portant applications. A reading of the experimental studies pub is 

lished this vear will reveal many in which correlations are re- 
ported between score in intelligence tests and teachers’ marks o1 te 
other measures of success in school work. The general orde: he 
of the value of these correlations is 0.45 and many are the cor te 
clusions drawn therefrom. Very little is ever said to justify m 
the selection of the statistical procedure used in determining th th 
ar 


correlations in spite of the fact that the various correlation tech- 
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niques have all been derived on the basis of definite assumptions 
nd the further fact that the coefficient is affected by many 
factors such as the size of sample, its variability, etc. 

The effect of the use of a particular correlation technique 
without regard to its validity can be illustrated by the data from 
the chemistry class. If we transmute weight of magnesium into 
true volumes at standard temperature and pressure and aqueous 
tension, (which we can do readily since the true equivalent and 
the weight of a liter of hydrogen are known) we can secure an 
illuminating series of correlations. Using the Pearson product 


ment method, I obtained the following results: 


True Observed | Temper- 


Pressure 
Volume Volume iture — 


14 
03 


volume 
Observed volume 
Lemperature 
Pressure 


The multiple correlation coefficient between true volume and 
volumes predicted from observed volume, temperature, and 
pressure is 0.34. 

If we disregard our knowledge of observed volume, temper- 
iture, and pressure and use the mean true volume as the best 
prediction for each observed volume, the standard error of our 
prediction will be 28.57 cc or 17 percent of the mean. Yet if 
we make the best possible prediction on the basis of the com- 
puted relations between the true volume and the observed vol- 


ume, temperature, and pressure, the standard error of estimate 
is reduced only to 26.87 cc or to about 16 percent 
Similarly if we attempt a simpler problem—namely, to de 


termine the correlation between observed volume and pressure 


holding temperature constant or between observed volume and 
temperature holding pressure constant, by the partial correlation 
method—we obtain values for r which differ very little from 
those in the table, instead of obtaining the true values, — 1.00 


and + 1.00. 
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The reasons for these poor showings are two: (1) the 
tenuation of the correlation by aqueous tension and chance e1 
rors, but chiefly (2) the lack of validity in the statistical meth 
employed. The Pearson product moment method assumes re 
tilinearity of relationship, while the true relation between volu 
ind pressure is known by inductive experimentation to be curv: 


linear. Also the multiple-correlation procedure followed assum: 


of the temperature and pressure are known to be multiplicativ: 
The attempt to solve the problem involved in allowing for tl 


multiplicative type of relationship between these variables h 


when applied to perfect data yield a multiple correlation coefi 
cient of + 1.00. In other words if the determination of tl 
laws of Charles and Boyle had been dependent upon my use « 
the correlation technique with data as unreliable as that ol 
tained by high-school students in chemistry, no correct dete: 


mination would have been made. Perhaps it is important t 


laws satisfactorily, but only in the laboratory by experimenta 
tion in conformity with the law of the single variable. 
| believe, therefore, that everyone who makes use of statisti 
cal procedures in investigations will benefit greatly by an attempt 
| to validate his own skill as a statistician by applying his pri 
cedures to data where the true answers have been determined by 
experimental methods. Certainly if we cannot obtain know: 
answers by our methods, we cannot have much confidence ir 
the answers we obtain in virgin fields. 

The question naturally arises “How far are the results re 
ported in past and current investigations invalidated by the us 
of non-appropriate statistical procedures?” We know that the 
units of measurement in many scales are not equal in all parts 
of the scale in the absolute sense and that most learning and 


growth curves are definitely curvilinear; further, that there is 


a large degree of attenuation through chance errors. If a spe 


that the effects of the various factors are additive while the effect 


so taxed my skill as a statistician that | am not able to report 


conclusive results, in spite of the fact that my statistical methods 


state further that | have been able to re-determine both these 
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fic illustration is desired of the uncertainty in accepting con 
‘sions caused by such considerations, let me refer to the effect 
OK «i health upon success mn school We all value good health 
d believe we do better work when we are physically fit. Yet 
Gates in a recent article in the Journal of Educational Psychology 
ports that prediction of success in scho | from scores in intel 
sence tests is improved only a very slight amount by the use 
a large number of measures of physical development and 
ndition. Can it be that these negative results are due to the 
se of invalid statistical methods? The discovery of a single 
unjustified assumption in the selection of his statistical pro 
edures might completely overturn his conclusions 
One final illustration of a slightly different character. We 
frequently declare that reliability is measured by the degree of 
relation between two trials of a test under conditions which 
preclude the possibility of change in ability This definition in 
lves certain assumptions. Yet in determining reliability we 
frequently disregard these assumptions 
For instance, in rate tests an individual may at any time in 
crease his accuracy of work by decreasing his rate and vice versa 
Or he may increase or decrease both rate and accuracy at the 
same time by increasing or decreasing the effort exy ended. In 
every instance of repeated testing many changes occur in ac 
cordance with the laws of adjustment and effort just quoted no 
matter how careful the examiner may be to maintain constant 
conditions. Yet some careless writers report the reliability ot 
rate scores or of accuracy scores as absurdly low when as a 
matter of fact the second set of data are not con parable with 
the first. Suppose a child in the first trial of a test in hand- 
writing writes at the rate of 75 letters per minute with a quality 
f 45 Ayres. The true reliability of these scores is very high 


Each may be determined within one percent. Now, if on the 
second trial the child writes at a rate of 60 letters per minute 
with a quality of 60 Ayres, both these determinations being 


likewise reliably determined within one percent, the lack of cor 
the 


relation between the two sets of scores does not mean that 
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writing test is an unreliable test. The scores must be mad 


comparable before they are correlated. If the effort factor was 
constant, the scores may be reduced to a more nearly comparable 


basis by adding the rate and quality. The result for each trial 


is 120. It is a correlation of these derived scores which mori 


truly indicates the reliability of the test. Reliability should ly 


redefined to call attention to the fact that it means the degree 


of self-agreement between comparable sets of scores. In othe: 
words, the method of determining reliability must also be 
validated. 

From my point of view, therefore, all research workers ought 
to emphasize the need for validation of the statistical methods 
employed. We ought to stress the fact that definition of prob 
lem, determination of homogeneity of data, determination ot 
causal relationship, determination of the mode of contribution 
by each factor, and many similar matters which ought to influ 
ence our choice of statistical procedure, must be investigated ex- 
perimentally before the selection of appropriate statistical meth 
ods can be made intelligently. Further, the essential elements 
of such validation must be reported as completely as the results 
of statistical analyses before credence can be justly expected for 


the conclusions reached. 
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XPERIMENTAL INVESTIGATIONS OF LEARNING 
IN THE CASE OF YOUNG CHILDREN ! 


ArTuur I. GATES 
Teachers College, Columbia Unwersity 


Experimental investigations of learning in the case of chil 
iren within the range of ages represented by the kindergarten 
d the first two grades are specially needed. In this paper will 
be presented some of the reasons for this need, some of the types 
of problems which may and should be solved, and brief reter- 
ences to the results of certain investigations made recently by 
my students and myself. 
One reason for research of this character is that we must 
st the validity of applying to young children certain principles 
economy in learning already partly established. The facts 
nd principles of learning, developed mainly within the last thirty 
vears and now presented in texts of educational psychol wry, have 
been based at the one extreme upon studies of animals, and 
the other chiefly upon investigations of highly educated adult 
learners. Rules which are supposed to govern the learning of 
the kindergarten and first-grade children are deduced from 
studies of the chimpanzee on the one side and of college stu- 
dents on the other. The differences between these extremes 
ire quantitatively great in some particulars. The former learn 
little by observation of others; the latter learn considerably by 
this method. Only slowly and incompletely, if at t all, does the 
nimal analyze its own learning efforts, and ie ite causes to ef- 
fects. Experienced students, however, often profit considerably 
by study of themselves and by understi nding and generalizing 
their own learning experiences. Young children are at neither 
extreme but somewhere between the two. It is not altogether 
safe to deduce rules to govern their learning from either group 


2 Read before the Educational Research Association at Cincinnati, Feb- 
ruary 24, 1925. 
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of their relatives. Principles for guidance must be tested | 


experimental studies of these children themselves. 


STUDIES OF PARTICULAR METHODS OF TEACHING AND LEARNING 


The need of special studies of young children may be illus 
trated by some results obtained in two studies involving the prob- 
lem of transfer of training. In one, a group of kindergartet 
children, without previous experience in writing, were practiced 
in tracing through tissue paper the forms of letters placed un 
derneath. They made rapid progress in this type of tracing abil 
itv, but when later they were required to write from models th 

e letters which they had been tracing, they were almost con 
pletely baftled. Some of them could not produce a single legibl 
letter and their consternation and chagrin was pathetic.? In ar 
other study—to be published later—tirst-grade children wer: 
f viven systematic training in phonetics, utilizing mainly oral analy 

sis, phonetic cards, and blackboard work, in a manner designed 
to relate the training to actual reading. Again the failure of 
most children to ultilize the abilities developed was striking. The 
— of phonetic analysis did not transfer perceptibly to actual 
reading and spelling. In these and in some other studies evidenc« 
suggests that in capacity for the transfer of experience there are 
differences which depend upon mental maturity and experience 
The amount of transfer doubtless depends, in many if not in 
all instances, upon the degree of intellectual control and insight 
into the learning situation. It is possible that theories of trans 
fer, especially those which emphasize the importance of humar 
capacities to understand and generalize, have tended to give an 
exaggerated picture of the spread of training in very young chil- 
dren. Perhaps, in our methods of teaching reading, spelling, 
grammar, and arithmetic, and of developing proper motor, emo- 
tional, and moral habits and attitudes, we are depending too much 
upon the young child’s ability to understand, generalize, and ap 
*Gates, A. I. and Taylor, Grace A. ‘‘The Aquisition of Motor Control 


Writing by Pre-School Children.’’ Teachers College Record 24:459-68, N 
vember, 1923. 
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i rules, definitions, and instructions. Perhaps we are relying 
much upon the child's ability to acquire effective methods | 
learning by analysis of his own methods and those of others 

\t least, these are possibilities which invite investigations in 


primary grades. 


Stupies OF GENERAL EDUCATIONAL METHODS 


To some extent, the same issues are involved in a study, car 
ed through last vear, of what may be called the systematic and 
»portunistic methods of teaching in the first grade. Two classes 
f children were paired as nearly as possible on the basis of 


ge, physique, mental age, intelligence quotient, and social, emo 


tional, and scholastic maturity in school subject-matter and skills 


ch class was placed in charge of an excellent teacher. The 
teachers were judged to be equally good. For the systematic 
thod class the work for the year was planned, lessons were as 
ned, and children were encouraged to do systematic work. In 
ther class, the interests and inclinations of the children were 
ven more weight; the teacher awaited and followed up the 
pportunities to introduce instruction as a response to an ex 


ressed or otherwise apparent interest. As far as possible, all 


other factors were kept equal—such as the time devoted to each 


subject or activity, the extent of outside coaching, and the 
nount and kind of materials used. Extensive measurements 
nd estimates of attitudes, skills, and information (scholastic and 
otherwise) were made at the beginning, middle, and the end of 
the year. At the end, the classes were about equal in general 
information, in drawing, and in some other manual skills; but 
the systematic group clearly excelled in reading, spelling, and 
rithmetic. The most interesting result, however, was not th 
differences in average achievement, but the fact that under sy 
matic instruction all the children were fairly on their way toward 
proficiency in reading (to confine the discussion to one subject), 
whereas in the opportunistic group, seven out of twenty-five had 


ide no measurable progress whatever. 
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Such failure to achieve a start in reading is often explained 


as due to “lack of readiness in reading,” “linguistic immaturity, 
“inability yet to see the need,” “lack of interest,” and the lik: 
These failures arouse further questions, however. Are the ex 
planations for them ultimate reasons or are they merely questior 
marks? Does the opportunistic method intrinsically afford oj 
portunities for an unusual and unnecessary number of such de 
layed beginnings? Or are these delays unavoidable expressio1 
of variations in growth, which the systematic method, by unduc 


encouragement or pressure, may indeed offset, but only at th 


sacrifice of the interest and enthusiasm which is best safeguarded 


by watchful waiting? 


Stupies oF INITIAL FAILURES AND SUCCESSES OF INDIVIDUAL 
PUPILS 
The answer is to be found by careful research in crucial cases 
\ few such cases were secured last year by Dr. Lois Meek* in 
her investigation of the first efforts of children, ages 3.5 to | 
years, to learn to recognize words. Of the 70 children studied, 
a number experienced great difficulty—for reasons not at first 
apparent—during the first few lessons. These children soon be 
came restless, inattentive, and annoyed. They would make such 
remarks as “I'm tired of this game,”’ “‘It makes me mad,” “This 
old game is no good.” Later, some were shown carefully a way 
to study the words to get their distinguishing characteristics 
Usually such tuition led to success, and success was followed by 
a change from distaste to enthusiasm for the work. The sam: 
child who formerly said: “I don't like it’’; I don’t want to go” 
I'm busy” later approached the experimenter with: “I'd lik 
to play today; take me?” 
In these instances, the compelling influence of successful in 
itial effort is apparent. The child developed a distaste both fo: 
learning the words and for the teacher when his efforts wer 


met by failure. It is not unlikely that with continued difficulty, 


*Study of Learning and Retention with Young Children. Forthcoming 
dissertation, Teachers College Bureau of Publications. 
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ined stronger and more permanent dislike would have developed 
ity,” Possibly the genesis of many “delayed interests” and even “dis- 
like hilities’ are to be found in the results of the first few lessons 
eX Dr. Meek found no remedy as effective as some form of uid 
stior nee or tuition which enabled the child to succeed. As a result 
Of successful performance, a happy interest sprang even from 
le listaste. 
101 
duc SruplEs oF EpuCATIONAL PRACTICES DURING THE 
the LESSONS 
rded The first year of instruction in reading, as in other school 
ubjects, appears to be of prime importance. It is here, when 
the learner’s intelligence is immature, when he has no background 
Al, i» scholastic work and little or no technique of learning, that 
ne of the most difficult phases of the fundamental skills must 
Ses he attacked. It is here that the subtle skills of visually analyzing 
in words and of controlling eve-movements must be initiated. It ts 
Om here that attitudes, favorable or unfavorable, may be established 
ied, Once initiated the habits either good or bad, and attitudes, favor 
first able or unfavorable, are likely to be perpetuated. It is in the 
be initial stages of learning, therefore, that full knowledge of the 
uch specific effects of various learning and teaching techniques, meth- 
“his ods, and materials is urgently needed. Probably here, more than 
vay it any later stage, highly skilled tuition is essential. 
‘ics Unfortunately, the initial states of learning have been but 
| by slightly studied. Wide differences in practice therefore exist. A 
um survey of 21 first-year courses in reading,’ for example, dis 
0”: closes such radical differences in practice that it 1s inconce ivable 
lik that all can be of highest—or even of high—merit. This un- 
certainty concerning techniques in the first grade is probably not 
in unrelated to the frequency of extreme difficulties and “disabili 
for ties,” among pupils in succeeding grades. To assist these victims 
ere of educational illness, large amounts of work have been devoted 
Ity, to the development of diagnostic instruments and remedial 
ning ‘Gates, A. I. and others. ‘‘ Problems in Beginning Reading Suggested t 
an Analysis of Twenty-one Courses.’’ Teachers College Record, 26:572-92, 
March, 1925. 
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devices. This has been good work, but probably much of it has 
been avoidable Possibly we have followed too much the short 
sighted policy of centering our energies more on cure than pri 
vention, on remedying educational ills that should never hav 
been permitted to develop. Many, if not most, of these disabili 
ties may have had a genesis in the initial year. If so, greater 
knowledge on our part might have permitted us to forestall thet 

I. ffective teaching and learning materials and techniques ar 
the proper preventive measures. They are to be disclosed full 
only by a large number of experimental investigations upon bh 
ginning pupils in each phase of learning. In reading, to illustrate, 
there are problems at every step awaiting experimental solutior 
Should the pupil first be presented with paragraphs, sentences, 
phrases, or single words? Should many or few words be learned 
at atime’ Should the words differ greatly from each other i: 
length and configuration, or should they be similar in type, e. g 
bell, tell, ball, hole? These are significant issues since we hav 
found that the types of perceptive reactions made and the met! 
ods of visual attack adopted, are determined largely by the char 
acter of the context in which the words are placed. The valu 
of phonetic analysis, the device most widely used in American 
teaching of reading, has barely been touched experimentall\ 
The contributions of the second most widely used device, flash 
card exercises, to actual reading have never been satisfactoril) 
determined. Thus, on some of the most obvious issues of begin- 
ning reading there is a startling dearth of objective evidenc: 
To attempt to solve these issues by appeal to the general laws 
ot learning established by psychology is unsafe inasmuch as th 
subjects and functions upon which the general principles are es 
tablished are too unlike first-grade children and initial reading 
situations. Really secure guidance must be sought by research 
designed to solve these and similar specific issues. 

STUDIES OF THE INFLUENCE OF PRACTICE ON CAPACITY 

AND SKILL 


Not only is the experimental study of young learners neces- 
sary in order to solve many specific issues in primary-schoo! 
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rk—and incidentally to test the applicability of the general 
nciples—but such study is also necessary in order to yield 
ormation which may lead to new general principles, or to 

the correction and refinement of old ones. For the solu 

n of many general problems in learning, young children 

promising, if not absolutely necessary, subjects. The truth 

f this may be illustrated by a particular study undertaken 
st vear. This study was concerned with nature of the improve- 
ent in a function brought about by practice. Conceivably gain 
na function, such as immediate memory for series of digits, may 
he due, in the case of adults, either to the improvement of some 
capacity fundamental to the function, or to the development of 
techniques, that is, ways of listening, attending, grouping the 

digits, etc. In the case of young children, however, there ts a 

third possibility. Practice may stimulate the growth of funda 

mental capacities concerned in the function. To secure some 
evidence bearing on this problem, two studies have been con- 
ducted, one on speed of tapping, the other on memory for oral 
digits. In each case a group of children from 3.5 to 5.5 years 

f age was given practice on every school day during most of 

n academic year. A control group was given preliminary and 

final tests. Then, after four and a half months of disuse, both 

eroups were tested again, and at the present time relearning tests 
re being given. 

The results indicate that intensive training does not increase 
general capacities, either directly or indirectly by stimulating 
growth, even in these plastic children, but that on the contrary 
it produces improvement through the development of methods 
of work. Most interesting was the result, at least in the case 

f memory for digits, that the techniques acquired during months 
of practice are very subtle and unstable, as indicated by the fol- 
wing facts. The practice group progressed during the four 

nd a half months of training from an average span of 4.36 

ain of two digits—in the Stanford Binet scale, 


digits to 6.36, a 2g 
four digits is placed at year 4 and six at year 10—while the con- 


trol group gained but 0.67 digits, or one-third as much. After 
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four and a half months of disuse, however, the practice gr: 


had entirely lost its superiority; and the two groups were th 


identical in ability, as they were at the beginning of the stud 
Whether this rapid disintegration of ability 1s peculiar to th 
young and inexperienced learner or characterizes older childre: 
and adults as well can scarcely be determined on the basis of a: 
eis. investigation of children of this age. The whole study shoul 
ry be repeated on children of different ages and on adults. Quit: 
apart from the implications concerning learning and forgetting, 
such studies afford, in my judgment, one of the most 1f not th 
most fruitful line of attack upon the problem of the nature ar 


relations of native and acquired ability, of capacity and pr 
ficiency, of which the problem of the nature of intelligence 
a part. 

These random illustrations suffice, I trust, to indicate th 
urgent need for experimental investigations of learning in th 
case of young school children. Intensive work in the initi 
stages will yield not only much needed guidance in education 
procedures but facts that may serve to validate or questior 


formulations now accepted as principles or to disclose new prit 


ciples specially applicable to the young pupil. 
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E PERSONAL ELEMENT IN TEACHERS’ MARKS 


C. E. HULTEN 


Superintendent of Schools, Marinette, Wisconsin 


\re teachers consistent in giving either high or low grades? 
nsistent, could this more or less constant deviation from a 
m be corrected by multiplying the teachers’ marks by an in- 
number, thereby making all the grades which are entered on 
nal records much more comparable than they are at present? 
Teachers sometimes become unpopular with students, because 
ther teacher in the same department gives higher grades for 
posedly the same quality of work. Valedictory or salutatory 
rs sometimes go to the student who has successfully dodged 
classes of teachers who are low markers. The tenure of 
erintendents and principals, to say nothing of teachers, is 
ften jeopardized by rules which award prizes on the basis of 


highest scholastic attainments as measured by teachers’ marks. 


m informed that in one small mid-western city the high-school 


luate who has the highest scholastic average receives a “schol 


rship” which pays all his expenses during four years of attend- 


nce at the state university. It is needless to remark that in 


his city the tenures of high-school teachers and principals are 


ften jeopardized by the award of the scholarship. 
The investigation reported here was undertaken primarily to 
some answer to the question, “Are teachers consistent in 
ing high or low grades?” but the data received contained 
uch additional information concerning the lack of reliability 
teachers’ marks. This second phase of the problem ts also 
resented. 
In conducting this investigation it was decided to use material 


hat had already been evaluated and standardized. The Hudel- 


n English Composition Scale was decided upon as the best in- 


-trument to use for two reasons. First, the scale was new and 


erefore known to but few teachers; and second, the values 


issigned were considered reliable because the compositions in 
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the scale had been evaluated by two hundred trained teachers of 
composition using the Hillegas Scale. During the month of De- 
cember, 1923, five compositions from the Hudelson Scale wer 
mimeographed and sent to some thirty teachers of English in five 
different cities of Wisconsin. In February, 1924, the same com- 
positions, arranged in different order, were sent to the san 

teachers. As indicated in the following table the compositions 
used represent standard work for grades vi to X inclusive. Thi 
score given each of these compositions in the Hudelson Sx 


and the grade for which it is set as the standard by the test ar 


Paragraph Number 1 2 | 3 { 


Hudelson scale value 1 0 15 5.0 5.5 6 | 
Standard for grade vI vil VIll IX x 


The teachers were told that these compositions were writtet 
by eighth-grade pupils. They were asked to grade them on th 
scale of 100, with 75 as the lowest passing mark. 

Before we examine the grades given to the compositions by 
the twenty-eight teachers who responded, I wish it understood 
that no criticism either of the five school systems or of the teach- 
ers who were kind enough to cooperate in this study is intended 
Of the twenty-eight teachers who replied thirteen were normal 
graduates, while fifteen were college graduates. Their teaching 
experience ranged from one to twenty-nine years, with an aver- 
age of 7.5 years. Some of these twenty-eight teachers, without 
doubt, rank among the best in the state, and we may safely as- 
sume that any other group of twenty-eight teachers would show 
no better results. Since all the persons who rated these compo- 
sitions were teachers of English, they were not asked to do a 
piece of work outside of their regular experience. Marking 
composition papers was for them a weekly, if not a daily task. 

Table I gives the marks assigned to the Hudelson compos! 
tions by these twenty-eight teachers of English. The marks 
recorded on the first line opposite each teacher’s number are 
those assigned by the teacher in December, 1923, and_ thos 
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MARKS 


ASSIGNED TO THE COMPOSITIONS 


TEACHERS 


Training 


Normal 


College 
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Normal 
Normal 
Normal 
Normal 


College 


College 
Ne mal 
Normal 
Normal 


Normal 


Normal 
College 


College 


| June, 51 
De- 
were 
n five Paragraph Number 
con 2 5 
65 85 85 75 
itic ns 65 65 85 
- 55 SU 75 
Che 42 7s S5 
Seal | 76 60 76 85 78 
50 70 75 60 
al 65 75 S5 Q5 80 
75 SU 80 
t 50 a0 85 65 
60 | SU 70 Q5 
X | 95 85 70 
SU 75 Q5 
60 | S5 SO 
ritter 65 75 SO SO 
4 70 vi 72 SO 
ni 75 SO a0 
45 | 55 70 SU 65 
ns by 
‘ 55 O05 75 S5 65 
stood 65 73 77 79 70 
each- 50 60 of ) 
5O oo ou 40 
S3 SA S3 
70 S87 82 93 
l4 70 70 85 Q7 x0) 
70 70 Q5 
LS 70 76 79 g2 85 
70 79 Q2 SS 
20 70 85 70 
20 75 SO) SO) 
\7 10 60 70 SU 75 
60 65 70 8) SO 
AS 75 S4 71 82 73 
60 70 70 76 RO 
iv 60 70 75 G0 
60 70 SO R5 
“U az 70 90 93 80 80 
70 | &7 SO SU 
|pos! 21 90 85 86 87 
SU S4 SO Sb 
1aTKs 70 83 90 85 88 
are 70 75 93 83 
50 75 83 80 70) 
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Ve 
TABLE 1 (Continued) 


Paragraph Number 


Teacher Number Training 
2 3 64 

24 Normal 65 | 70 75 | 7 SU 
65 83 70 | 85 7 
25 College 50 75 70 | 80 | 7 
| bo 70 85 SZ 7s 
26 Normal 70 73 | 76 SO | 85 
70 6S 75 80 | 7 
27 Normal 76 S6 80 85 i 9 
75 90 83 | 85 | 92 
28 College 72 75 70 | 
bS 79 70 | 75 

Highest grade 4 95 93 | 97 
Lowest grade 55 bo tt 
Number failing grades 1S 23 | is 3 12 
Number passing grades 6 31 11 51 1 


recorded on the second line are those for February, 1924. Tea 
ers 4 and 5 graded the papers in December only. 


Turning to the marks assigned to the compositions, we find 


a range of 64 points (84 to 20) for paragraph 1, of 40 point 
(95 to 35) for paragraph 2, of 28 points (93 to 65) for par 


graph 3, of 37 points (97 to 60) for paragraph 4, and of 3: | 


points (95 to 60) for paragraph 5. 
When we consider the number of failing and passing mar! 
it is interesting to note that just about as many of the teacher 


would have failed the pupil if his work had been of tenth-grad: 
ability as if it were merely of eighth-grade ability. If one check: 


through the marks given by these teachers, one will find that fi 
teen of the teachers who gave passing marks in December wou! 
have failed the pupil on the same work in February, while eleve: 


who gave a failing mark in December would have given a pas 


ing mark on the same work in February. Taking the two t 
gether we find that 20 percent of the marks changed either fron 
“pass” to “fail” or from “fail” to “pass” in the two marking: 

If we draw lines under the marks of teachers 14 and 23 w 
have between these two lines the marks of nine English teache 


who work in one city system. If we examine these marks we 
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will find that an eighth-grade pupil may do sixth-grade work 
for two of these nine teachers and still get a passing grade. If 
he does seventh-grade work he will be passed by six teachers in 
December and by five in February. If he does eighth-grade work 
he will be passed by seven in December and February. If he 
does ninth-grade work he will be passed by all of them both 
times. But, if he does work of the tenth-grade standard, as de- 
termined by the Hudelson scale, he will be failed by three of the 
nine in December and passed by all in February. Is it any won- 
der that pupils charge teachers with partiality and that principals 
ire sometimes asked by parents to transfer their child to some 
other teacher, because “He is not getting along with Miss Blank ?” 
From the marks given it is evident that many of the teachers 
cannot distinguish between a composition of sixth-grade stand- 
ard and one of tenth-grade standard. Teacher 18 marked the 
first paragraph (sixth-grade standard) 75 and the fifth para- 
graph (tenth-grade standard) 73, teacher 26 marked them the 
same, while eight others graded them with a difference of five 
points or less. 

Turning now to the marks of a particular teacher, let us ex- 
umine the grades given by teacher 6. This teacher is a college 
graduate with fifteen years of experience in the teaching of 
English. You will notice that she has changed her grade from 
90 to 70 on paragraph 3 and from 65 to 95 on paragraph 5. In 
other words, this teacher is just as likely to fail as to pass an 
eighth-grade pupil if he is doing work which Hudelson says is up 
to tenth-grade standard. The markings of this teacher reveal the 
answer to the problem which prompted this investigation, namely 
that teachers are not consistently high or low markers, and that 
no weighting of marks is possible. These marks, together with 
others in this table, seem to explode the theory that a teacher’s 
marks are a barometer of the efficiency of her physical condition 

It may be argued that the findings of this investigation do 
not picture conditions as they generally exist. At the present 
time one has but to turn to the Twenty-second Yearbook of the 
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Vational Society for the Study of Education’ to find that Hudel- 
son discovered similar variations among the teachers who ranked 
ten English themes before using the scale. Nor is this variability 
of marks confined to the subject of English, as is shown by th 
investigation which Ashbaugh* conducted in arithmetic. 

One of the causes for these deviations in ratings comes t 
light when we study the marks of three teachers doing depart 
mental work in grades vu and vil of a certain city system.° 

All three are rated by their principal as excellent, if not ex- 
ceptional teachers. Each is in charge of a home room. One 
teaches English; another, history; and the third, arithmetic. The 
pupils in the three rooms are not classified according to mental 
ability or academic achievement. When the marks of these 
teachers were checked up by the principal, he found that each 
teacher was giving higher marks to the children in her own 
home room. These teachers each unconsciously favored the 
children in her own home room in her particular subject. 

The conclusions which may be drawn from this and similar 
studies are: 

1. Teachers are not consistent in giving high or low grades; 
therefore, no corrective index can be applied to these marks for 
the purpose of making them comparable to an established aver- 
age or norm. 

2. Teachers’ marks are mere guesses, some good, some poor, 
some indifferent. Since they are mere guesses, they are not sut- 
ficiently reliable to be used for promotion purposes. 

3. The pupils have too much at stake for teachers to con- 
tinue to use subjunctive and guess methods of rating. 

Are there instruments at hand that will at least partially solve 
the problem of teachers’ marks? A greater use of standard edu- 
cational scales and tests for promotion purposes, a replacement 


* Hudelson, Earl. ‘‘ English Composition, Its Aims, Methods, and Measure- 
ment.’’ Bloomington, Illinois, Public School Publishing Company, 1923 
Part I. 172 pp. 

? Ashbaugh, E. J. ‘‘ Reducing the Variability of Teachers’ Marks,’’ Jowr 
nal of Educational Research, 9:185-98, March, 1924. 

* Not reported in this study. 
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{f the essay type of examination by true-false, multiple-answer, 

nd completion tests would do much to eliminate charges of un- 

irness and partiality. Where objective tests are not available 

ichers should determine what factors are to be considered and 
the relative weight to be given to each, so that approximately 
the same standards will be applied to all. 

When we apply scientific and objective standards to the work 
of pupils, we may eliminate the cause for much of the charge of 
unfairness and partiality. We shall be able to show the individ- 
ual pupil that achievement and progress go hand in hand. And 
we shall be able to convince the public that teaching has at least 
reached the same plane and taken its rightful place by the side 
of the other professions. 
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A PRINTED FORM FOR COMPUTING THE STAND. 
ARD DEVIATION ON THE ADDING MACHINE 


HERBERT A. TooPs 
Ohio State Unwersity 

This method of determining the standard deviation is ex- 
tremely rapid since it eliminates the operation of making the ex- 
tensions of the steps and their squares by the frequencies of the 
respective steps which, aside from plotting, is the most laboriou 
of all the operations required in other methods. 

On the printed sheet, the classification of the variable 
written into the little rectangles in the “Classes” row at the bot- 
tom of the page, in arithmetical order, ascending from left t 
right. In case the variable has already been transmuted to class 
scores, the classes are not written in, the tally marks in this case 
being plotted instead by the large bold-faced coordinates. Above 
each class will be seen a double column of figures opposite each 
given frequency in the margins. The left-hand entry of a given 
column is the =X component, or extension of the step by the fre- 
quency while the right-hand entry is the corresponding =X? cor 
ponent, or extension of the square of the step by the frequency 

After the tally marks have been entered as little horizontal 
dashes as shown in the figure,' in order to obtain 2X and =1*, 
one needs but to add the two components separately of the last 
tally mark in cach column. Thus, in the example, 

SX 217 +....+17=1,622 

SX? =2+ 16+ 63 + 176 + 375 +720+ 1,519 +... .+289= 15,112 
Then, by adding up the corresponding left-hand (or right-hand ) 
marginal frequencies, we obtain 

The two sums involved in the extensions can readily be found 
simultaneously by using the adding machine as two adding ma- 


*The classes may begin at any step on the page, and should increase in 
ascending arithmetical order from left to right. The vertical and horizonta! 
lines bounding the frequency distribution, if drawn in as in the figure, aid 
the eye in locating the end figures of each column successively. 
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ines—the left side of the adding machine keyboard for 3X and 
ie right side for =X*, The standard deviation is readily found 


yy substituting the values thus found in the formula 


| N (3X )° 


Vherein, / is the class interval, (in the above example, 2) 


=! 


N is the number of cases, (in the above example, 200) 
Substituting, 
(200)? 40000 


2 V 9.7879 0.257. 


Whenever the frequencies are known without plotting, only the 
frequency distribution lines need be plotted, whereupon the ex- 
tensions are immediately available, the printed sheet thus serving 
; a permanent file record of the accuracy of the computation.* 
The step average may be found by substitution in the formula, 

3X 1622 

M's =——whereupon M’, = 8.11 

N 200 
This average, M’x, 1s in terms of steps, and must be transmuted 
to terms of the actual measures themselves. The eighth step 
contains measures 20-21, and its face value is 20.5. Conse 
quently the true average is the face value of the eighth step 
plus 11/100 of a step, or, since each step has a range (/) of 2, 


the true mean, 


M, = 20.50 + .11 (2) 20.72. 


*The printed blanks 8%x11 inches in size may be 
author. 
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Editorials 


THE MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDY 
When in 1921 the Latin teachers of the country stepped out 
character—or the character we thought they had—and in a 

months became participants in the biggest educational-re 
rch project the schools had ever seen, we thought we were 

vitnessing a spectacle which was unlikely to be duplicated in 
time. The liberal financing of the enterprise by the General 
Education Board, the courage and organizing ability of the sp 
| investigators, the service of the regional committees in all 
rts of the country, the support of the United States Bureau 
Education, the active collaboration of professors of psychol 


and education—these seemed scarcely likely to be enlisted 


gain in an undertaking so comprehensive 
This year, however, another research enterprise is getting 
nder way, an enterprise which will probably rival in scope the 
Classical Investigation. The Modern Foreign Language Study 
rganizing for an assault on the problems of modern-language 
ching. This vear is being devoted to organizing the study, 
nd next vear the real work will begin. How long it will con 
tinue has. we understand, been left to future decision \t any 
te, the Carnegie Corporation, which 1s appropriating the funds 
r the work, is supporting it on an annual basis. It 1s presumed 
nd hoped that the support will be continued over a period ot 
rs as long as real results continue to be secured. Most re 
earch projects stop too soon. The Classical Investigation did 
The finest thing that could happen in connection with this new 
plan is the organization of a perpetual study Nothing would 
nore surely vitalize the teaching of foreign languages. Nothing 
would serve more effectually to dignify the teachers of foreign 
languages. There are probably 20,000 of them in the country 


Two or three dollars apiece would provide sufficient fund 
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Many—perhaps most—of the problems connected with t! 
teaching and learning of Latin have their counterpart in the field 
of modern foreign languages. In addition to these the latte: 
held has many problems peculiar to itself. For example th 
speaking of a modern language is an important objective. § 
also is the writing of it and problems connected with these o! 
jectives are numerous. To speak an ancient language, however: 
is of little consequence, while to write it is not worth the great 
effort involved. Again, the modern-language people have thr 
or four languages to consider instead of one or two. Moreover 
although French is the most popular of the modern languag: 
neither Spanish nor German can be neglected as Greek was ne; 
lected in the Classical Investigation. Indeed, the Modern For 
eign Language Study is including Italian in its purview; and it 
is at least mentioning in its preliminary literature Portugues 
and the Scandinavian, Slavic, and Oriental languages. Moreove: 
the modern-language people are proposing to devote considera 
ble attention to the training of teachers, an exceedingly 1 
portant topic and one which the Classical Investigation left out 
of account. It looks, therefore, as if this new project wer 
destined to be of greater scope than its predecessor. 

We have already stated that the study is financed by tl 
Carnegie Corporation. The Corporation, however, is acting 
through the American Council on Education which thus becomes 
sponsor for the study. The general steering committee is know: 
as the Committee on Direction and Control. Its chairman is 
Professor R. H. Fife of Columbia University. It has offices 
561 West 116th Street, New York City and at 58th Street ar 
Ellis Avenue, Chicago. Three special investigators are devoting 
their entire time to the work. They are: Algernon Coleman 
professor of French, University of Chicago; Charles M. Purin, 
assistant professor of German, Hunter College; and Carleton A 
Wheeler, supervisor of modern languages at Los Angeles. Mr 
Wheeler’s special interest is Spanish. A number of part-ti1 
investigators will be drafted for special service. Professor 
V. A. C. Henmon, director of the School of Education, Unive: 
sity of Wisconsin is the psychological advisor. No one could 
have been chosen who would, in our judgment, be better qualified 
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this service. Finally, the Committee on Direction and Con 
has appointed eight regional committees each covering 
tain section of the country. 
The JouRNAL OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH and the interests 
t represents will cordially support the Modern Foreign Language 
Study. We bespeak for it the support of our readers. We be 
ve that when a group of teachers so far recognize the value of 
earch as to subject their aims, their methods, and their teach 
materials to objective study and appraisal they are entitled 
confidence. 
This, you must know, is precisely what these teachers are 
ing. Committees on Direction and Control, through thet 
cial investigators and with the assistance of Professor Hen 
n, have issued a set of the best problems we have seen in a 
«time. There are about two hundred of them. We quote 


ew which particularly interest us: 


The size of classes and achievement in foreign language 

Study habits of pupils in preparing reading lessons in n odern for 
eign language 

A study of frequency of errors in student exercises in forets 
language 

The effect of the study of Latin on progress in the modern foreign 
languages 

Practices in the sectioning of classes on a basis of preliminary tests 


either of intelligence or ability in the foreign languag: 


A study of cases of genuine linguistic disability or incapacity not 
accompanied by low general mental capacity 
Analysis of the factors which condition success in learning a mod 


ern foreign languag« 

The learning curve in learning to read a foreign language with the 
daily or weekly record of growth in vocabulary and ability to 
read 

Comparative study of the size and the character of vocabu 
first-year books and grammars in French, German, and 
(checked against Thorndike Word List) 

Comparative study of reading assignments 1 
guages where foreign language is begun in the 
high school, in the third year, and in college 


n modern foreign lat 


It looks as if the Modern Foreign Language Study was get- 
ting off on the right foot. Among other things it appears to 


know its problems. We wish it the highest measure of success 
in solving them. B. R. B. 
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Reviews and Abstracts 


DEARBORN, N. H. An Introduction to Teaching. New York, D. Appleton and 
PP- 


The author, in the Preface, says he is addressing the young people w 


Company, 1925. 377 
are looking forward to teaching; but his book is of genuine value to thos 
who are already teaching, particularly to those who have taught for several 
years. 

So much has happened in education lately that thousands of teachers and 
principals now in our public schools are almost as far removed from the best 
in present-day practice as is the mummy of Tutankhamen from modern « 
lization. 

Young folks looking forward to teaching, were they able to study this 
book under an unusually well-informed teacher for not less than a year, taking 
a day when necessary for the discussion of each difficult page or paragraph, 
would gain a wonderful bird’s-eye-view of the best in modern education 
Despite the author’s clear and attractive style, so much is found on every 
page of the book that a hasty reading is apt to be of little value and of ex 
treme difficulty to the beginner. 

On the other hand, for those who have been teaching for several years 
and who have not been able to keep up their strictly professional training, t! 
book will prove a veritable treasure trove. In practically every one of the 
more than one hundred fifty topics treated the author has given in condensed 
form—often too condensed—the best education practice in 1925. There is 
scarcely any topic worthy of the teacher’s attention that is not covered save 
only that of pupil-participation in school administration which, for some 
accountable reason, is omitted. The latest and best in types of schools and 
their objectives, methods of instruction, purposes of education, education as 4 
science, psychology and teaching, and many other vital topics are discuss 
in some detail and usually with excellent illustrations. 

The author’s view point is healthy, sane, and reasonably conservativ 
Despite his up-to-dateness, there are no unwarranted attacks upon what has 
been discarded and there are no extravagant claims for that which has taker 
its place. The tone is more philosophical than aggressive and the reader is 
left free to ‘‘take or leave’’ that which is offered. 

There is an excellent but brief bibliography at the end of each chapter 
and there are frequent quotations from the best modern educational authorities 

‘he teacher who wishes to re-survey the field will find his intellectual hor 
zon tremendously extended and his philosophy of teaching greatly improved 


by a study of this book. 
JOSEPH K. VAN DENBURG 
Board of Education, New York City 
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1LAND, A. R. AND JORDAN, R. H. Educational Measurements and the Class 
om Teacher. New York, Century Company, 1924. 269 py 


This book is intended to appeal to teachers, actual or prospective, rather 


than to administrators and supervisors. After showing the need for standards 
f measurement and after holding forth the hope that the present measurement 
ement will meet this need the early chapters of the book present the ge 
eral characteristics of standard measures, the practical uses of such measures in 
classroom, and the general requisites for given objective tests. In these 
rs the discussion is for the most part general and at times fragment 


r example, in discussing ‘‘the necessary specifications for objective meas 
rement’’ nothing is said about reliability or validity. Again, in the trea 
nt of diagnosis no illustrations are introduced to show the method The 
treatment, however, of the giving of objective tests is superior; it tells 
rly what to do and what not to do. 

Most of the rest of the book is devoted to brief descriptions and evalua 

ns of various tests. In this connection available standards are presente 
Practically every school subject in which tests are available is representé 1 
General achievement tests and intelligence tests are also treated. From these 
pages one may obtain a good idea of the nature and extent of t 

nt movement. 

From the reviewer’s point of view some of the best and most recent tests 
are not considered—for example, the Gregory-Spencer geography test and the 
Kwalwasser-Ruch test of musical accomplishment. It is, of course, impossible 

include all tests but the reviewer finds it rather difficult to understand why 
ertain tests were included and others omitted. 

The discussion of the function of each test in the different fields is very 
good as far as it goes. Again, however, nothing is said as to the validity 
reliability of any of the test. It is truly surprising that the investigations 
etting forth the validity and reliability of various tests in reading were 
totally ignored. No doubt the authors felt that in an introductory book the 
nelusion of this material would cloud the minds of the readers and defeat the 
purpose of the book. To the reviewer, however, the omission of this material 
appears to create a false impression of measurement and what measurement 
ean do. 

On the other hand, the book is well written and readable. It is free from 
technical discussions and stresses the function of tests. It touches the whole 
field of measurement including all subjects, both elementary and secondary, 
for which tests are available. 

Although there are no study problems at the ends of the chapters and 
igh the bibliographies are inadequate, no doubt the book will be service 
in elementary courses in measurement and in the training of teachers in 
service who are unfamiliar with the testing movement. To the reviewer, how- 
ever, it is just another book on measurement. 

CLIFFORD Woopy 


Unwwersity of Michigan 
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CHAPMAN, J. CrosBy AND Counts, GeorGcE 8. Principles of Education. Bostor 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1924. 630 pp. 
This book undertakes to present a ‘‘systematic view of the larger rile 


played by education’’ in society. Although the work is referred to several 


times in the Introduction and Preface as a ‘‘ philosophy of education,”’’ it is not 


at all metaphysical in character except the chapter in which the authors discuss 
behaviorism and interactionism. The treatment, as a whole, is on the basis of 
empirical analysis and of the scientific studies reported in the literatures of t} 
fields covered. The basic scientific researches are, however, almost never r 
viewed as such, and seldom even explicitly mentioned, but it is evident that t 
writers have them in mind as a basis for their generalizations. 

In Part I the authors set forth a conception of education similar to that 
presented in the early chapters of Dewey’s Democracy and Education Ir 
Part II the contributions of modern educational psychology are interpreted 
general terms. Empirical analyses of the education needed for health, far 
life, economic life, and recreation are discussed in Part III. There is 
effort here to make these analyses as complete as those of Bobbitt and others 
Part IV deals with the value of school study; the function of the elementar 
school, the secondary school, and the college; the place of vocational educat 
in our system; a critique of the methods of instruction; the role and char 
acter of the teacher; and the support and control of education. 

An interesting feature of the book is the effort to make a problem ar 
proach. At the beginning of each of the four parts, a page is devoted to t! 
problem under consideration, the solution of which will be sought through cer 
tain subproblems. Each chapter heading is in the form of a question inst 
of the conventional type of chapter caption, and the paragraph headings ar 
also couched in the form of questions. This effort to maintain a problem atmos 
phere is a laudable one, but the reviewer doubts whether in practice it will make 
much difference to the reader. The novelty of the device wore off for the r 
viewer, and soon possessed no greater challenge than the conventional type of 
paragraph heading. 

There is very little in the volume that is new to anyone who is conversant 
with the literature in the fields covered. It purports only to bring together 
into a comprehensive synthesis what is known about education. But the book 
is very interesting, even to one who is already acquainted with the field, and 
should make fascinating reading for thoughtful persons who are not acquaint 
with it. The style is clear, forceful, and elegant; the treatment everyw 
shows broad scholarship, progressive and virile thinking; and the presentat 
is refreshing, straight-forward, sincere, and courageous. 

The general reader whose intellectual horizon is broad but who has devoted 
little attention to modern educational thought may read the book with satis 
faction and profit. We should be proud to have all of our colleagues on 
versity faculties read it. The reviewer knows of no other so completely suitab! 
for this purpose. Moreover, the book may well be used as a textbook in 5 
course in educational theory to be given to advanced students. It will not 
as an introductory text nor will it serve under conditions where several courses 
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are offered, but as a text in a single course for graduate students 


, summary to follow a series of courses it will be admirable 
io Wesleyan Unwerstty 


MATEER, FLORENCE. The Unstable Child. New York, D. Appleton and Com 
any, 1924. 441 pp. 


Progress in the field of clinical psychology has been overshadowed re 


by the universal interest in intelligence testing as such. The present 
e is one of the few capable and comprehensive statements of new re 
al and practice in the field of mental diagnosis. Although the book takes 
name from a single group of clinical eases, the work as a whole is a 


lid and much-needed treatment of the entire field of clinical psychology 


Vhile the title capitalizes on the current interest in so-called psychopathic 
ren, and while the entire treatment is built round this clinical type, one 
vers that the contents are also well adapted for use as a textbook in 

| psychology. It contains both a description and a discussion of the 
lems, methods, and technique of mental diagnosis with special reference 
elinquency and instability. It also presents important new data and in 
ites important new procedures and new points of view. 

The first eight chapters, dealing with the origin, present status, and 
ture outlook of clinical psychology, constitute in themselves an excellent 
<t in this field, which is all the more weleome for lack of such organization 
other volumes. The historical material of this section is somewhat inade 
ite and incomplete, but this deficiency is compensated for by the intimacy 
f treatment of current problems. The contrast drawn between clinical psy 

gy and mere mental measurements should go far toward increasing in 

terest in the former by revealing the limitations of the latter. In these chap 

rs six important criteria as to clinical aims are presented. Fifteen im 

tant case types are described. An earnest plea is made for more adequate 
al study. High ideals of clinical usefulness and ethies are set up. The 
cian himself is held to the mirror. The importance of clinical follow-up 
emphasized. A résumé of behavior-study technique as practiced by leading 
thorities is presented. 
Following these chapters, the author enters on the central theme of her 


rk, psychopathy, to which the previous chapters are introductory, and suc 
ling chapters elucidative. ‘‘It is wrong mental functioning, psychopathy 
as we call it, which explains why a child acts as he does when heredity, en 
vironment, physical condition, and: education give no clue.’’ In this fune 
tional deviation from normal behavior, the author finds the hope of treatment 
as well as the explanation of unstable conduct. The term ‘‘psychopathy’’ ap 


pears, however, to be a new diagnostic psychological category rather than an 


explanation of the symptom-complex which it stands for. Jt seems unfor 
tunate that a term of established meaning in psychiatry should be pilfered by 
psychology, the more so in view of the distinct shift in meaning involved. 


‘Unstable,’’ the author’s equivalent for ‘‘psychopathy,’’ obviates these ob- 
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June 

jections and has the advantages of less objectionable connotation and less 
specific immediate implications. 

In our judgment, no single volume devoted to clinical psychology will ty negie 
found so useful in both theory and practice. The diagnosis and treatn 
of unstable children is a comparatively recent problem in mental diagnosis : 
but is one of the utmost importance. The author’s ten points of ‘‘psy prese 
chopathy,’’ on which the diagnosis of instability is founded, are not yet » the le 
established in experimental facts on the basis of differential norms, but this the § 
is a problem, which may well be left for future research. and t 

The volume is well organized and well written, although a meti 
critic will have no difficulty in finding minor errors in grammar, dictio1 Colun 
punctuation, presumably oversights in proofreading. The psychiatrist 
also be counted on to object to the author’s use of the term psychopatl 
more so since Dr. Mateer’s use of this term is not the same as the curr W APL 
use in neuropsychiatry. The reviewer, however, deprecates these minor s . 
comings in the light of the volume’s important major contributions. | 


Ohio State Unwwersity some 
MoRGAN, JoHN J. B. The Psycholoay of the Unadiusted School Child. New the vi 
York, Macmillan Company, 1924. 292 pp et b 
This volume, although not the first, is undoubtedly the best attempt Z aa 
present the principles of psychoanalysis in terms comprehensible to t at 
educator. 
The book is compact. One may read it with sufficient speed so that one’s hs 
perspective of the general problems raised in the discussion is not lost in “e 
detailed analyses which usually crowd such texts. It is scientific and pra is 
At each stage of the presentation immediate application to the teacher’s a 
lem is made in constructive form. he practical hints for teachers whi : : 
to be found at the close of each chapter are sensible, terse, uncomplicaté a bs 
pertinent. Taken in relation to the chapter context they form a source book of ; _ 
principles which are well-worth consideration. It is optimistic throughout, for migaly 
the author emphasizes the preventive education of normal individuals, and thus —_ 
provides a welcome relief to an educational world swamped by discussion of rie 
the abnormal minority. 
Morgan presents briefly the mechanism involved in the development of panel 
human traits in the young child, and then takes up, in far more intimate 4d : = 


tail, the growth of individual characteristics and tendencies. The struggl 


the individual with the realities of the world surrounding him is shown in its 
are in 


relation to his final achievement as an adult. His handicaps are definitel; 
related to the eompromises and defeats which such a struggle involves. Th I 
manay 


author maintains a simple terminology which defines in comparable terms 
I 


+h 
many of the confusing phrases of the analytic school. His discussion brings I 
tearha 
a basis for the better understanding of behavior phenomena such as day — 


dreaming, phantasies, anxieties, fears, retreats from reality, and other equal 


well-known deviations of normal individuals. 
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The part played in human behavior by intelligence, or the la 


ected although one might hesitate to accept verbatim the author’s explana 


of behavior mechanisms in defectives 
To any one already partially acquainted with the field covered by the 


present study, certain generalities expressed by Morgan seem didactic, to say 


least. These may well be shortcuts necessitated by the desire to present 
subject in such simplified fashion. This is merely a minor consideration 
und the book may well take its place in the library of each modern teacher. 
FLORENCE MATEER 
Columbus, Ohio 


WapLes, DouGtas. Procedures in High-School Teaching. New York, Mac 
millan Company, 1924. 333 pp. 


The book purposes ‘‘to present a variety of classroom problems from 
h the teacher may select those most significant for him;’’ and ‘‘to supply 
some of the information and guidance he needs in order to solve these prob- 


” 


ms successfully. The editors in their introduction assert their belief that 
the volume represents the most thorough-going and successful effort that has 
yet been made to apply accepted principles to the problem of teaching the 
prospective teacher how to teach. The procedures outlined in the book are the 
result of the author’s own testing and re-testing of classroom practice through 
the years of his own teaching experience. 

Written from the problem point of view, the author arouses the interest of 

e reader by carrying him into a participating relationship in actual cases in 

ving the problems under consideration. This challenges analytical think- 
ng and arouses curiosity as to what specific recommendations the author will 
make to meet the situation. 

Sixteen typical classroom problems serve as the topics of as many chapters. 
Specificity of treatment enhances the value of the discussion throughout. This 
book belongs to that newer class of pedagogical literature which dares both to 
liagnose and to outline remedial procedures. The reader is never left in doubt 
in & critical situation. In a multitude of ways the author drives home the 
tact that subject-matter is but a point of departure in the task of developing 
such correct habits as make the acquisition of facts subordinate to, but neces 
sarily concomitant with, the learning effort. Not the least helpful item is the 
ibliography of books and periodical literature definitely classified and an 
notated. The titles of available standard tests for use in secondary schools 
are included also. 

The volume should appeal strongly to teachers of courses in classroom 
management, for it deviates from the highly vulnerable method of presenting 
the principles of teaching with the idea that somehow the in xperienced 
teacher will be able to apply them in practice. Instead, the practical prob 
ems encountered in the classroom are listed, solutions proposed, and prin 
iples and general methods introduced ‘‘in the order and at the time they 
are needed.’’ 
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The author has made a noteworthy contribution to educational literat el 


His volume can fall short of its purpose only through extremely medi 
handling by those who elect to employ it in teacher-training courses 

HaRLan C. Koi fas 
Ohio State University 


HINES, HARLAN CAMERON. Junior High-School Curricula. New York, Ma 
millan Company, 1924. 188 pp. 

The book is essentially a body of quotations taken from the peri 
literature of recent years, a paraphrasing of other quotations, and, to a1 
less degree, an analysis of the views presented in those quotations 
‘*survey’’ the book is indeed, but scarcely a ‘‘comprehensive survey,’’ it 
‘*eomprehensive’’ is meant a full and compendious treatment of a wide 
of topics. How could it be in a work numbering fewer than two hu 
pages? Nevertheless, the book is a genuine addition to the literature o1 


junior high schools. The quotations which are given are well selected 


numerous authors, the chapters are clear cut and well organized, and 
analyses, though often inadequately brief, are sane and helpful. “2 

After an introductory chapter dealing with the junior high-school field 7 
author treats, in six chapters, the subjects of mathematics, languages, s ea 
studies, science, practical arts, and fine arts. The last chapter—there are | si 
eight—consists of summaries and conclusions. 

In elaborating each chapter, Dr. Hines follows a nearly uniform proce P 
This consists of asking five or six practical queries and in straightway as 
ducing published opinions which tend to answer them. Since several chapters aa 
the book average fewer than twenty-five pages each it is obvious that the HE 
swers to these questions must necessarily be brief. Nevertheless, they give t ae 
gist of the opinions of the leaders in each of the main fields of work. In doi ao 
this, as already implied, Dr. Hines has skimmed the richest and thickest c: Bei 
from receptacles that contain the bulk of the related materials, but has ae 
that bulk, in the form of detailed facts, discussions, and proofs, untouched 
Doubtless this is well. The result of course is that the book becomes ess a; 
tially a book for the general reader who wishes to get a bird’s-eye-view of “_ 
curricular matters without taking the time or trouble to wade through sever iin 
more or less elaborate treatises. For the individual who already has an aad 
preciative conception of the junior high-school curricular problems, the work is nel 
likely to prove somewhat inconclusive if not actually disappointing. 

In his discussion of the training which teachers in the junior high s fe 
should receive Dr. Hines appears to voice most fully his own judgments rat al 
than to reiterate the thoughts of others. Though his discussions on the phas of < 
of the subject are excessively brief and inadequate, so far as they go they 
represent sane and logical judgments. For him all junior high-school teachers — 
should be superior well-trained teachers. Not only should they have b: ii 
backgrounds of culture, but in particular they should have a broad compr well 
hension of the field of work in which they expect to operate. Further the _ 


author rightly says: ‘‘Such courses (as will give this training) instead 
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g approached as they usually are in collegiate classes, should dea 
lly but broadly with the materials that are to be passed on to the pu; 


The book, therefore, with all its limitations, is a welcome additi 


st growing library of junior high-school publications. 
wersity of Michigan 


REAU OF VOCATIONAL INFORMATION. Tratning for the Professions 
Allied Occupations: Facilities Available to Women tn the 
New York, The Bureau, 1924. 742 pp. 


If a young woman interested in librarianship had but recently approached 


desk of a reference librarian or a student counselor and had asked what 
ilities there were in the United States for library training, she would un 
ibtedly have been given Patterson’s American Educational Directory, the 
ted States Bureau of Education’s Educational Directory, or the Handbool 
f the American Library Association. If she had inquired further ; to the 
entrance requirements of the schools listed in these volumes, the catalogue of 
each would have been produced—provided it could be found If this young 
woman had desired still further information—for example, as to woman’s op 
rtunity in a given field or the future outlook of the profession—it would 
ive been necessary for the reference librarian or student counselor to find a 
usiderable number of books, pamphlets, and periodical articles. 

The above supposition illustrates two things. First, the rich and ex 
tensive collection of materials which must have been consulted in making 
this new reference book. Second, the time and energy hitherto required of 
those who have attempted to answer intelligently a few questions even in 

gard to a single profession. Now, if you increase the number of professions 
from one to twenty-three, you may form an idea of the range of material used 
in making this book and the time and energy which may be saved by its use 
Evidently, then, there was an urgent need for some such book as this new 
volume purports to be. 

It does not disappoint you. Each chapter reports comprehensively on one 
of twenty-three major occupations. These are agriculture, architecture, art, 
business, dentistry, dramatic work, education, engineering, home economics, 
iandseape architecture, languages, law, library work, medicine, music, nursing, 


personnel work, pharmacy, public health, religious work, science, social work, 


and writing. Each section describes the kinds of training available and 
‘‘eontains a directory to universities, technical, and professional schools; in 
formation as to courses, tuition, scholarships, and fellowships; also a general 
survey of the field with consideration of its numerical importance, the position 
of women, and the outlook for its future development.’’ 

The findings of this survey of training facilities inspire confidence. They 
bear close inspection. In connection with every occupation the latest cata 
logues and official announcements were examined; and leaders in all fields as 
well as representatives of the national organizations were corresponded with 
and interviewed. The report seems as authentic and accurate, at the date of 
publication, as is humanly possible. 
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Since Tratwming for the Professions and Allied Occupations meets a r 
need, and since it is comprehensive, accurate, consistent, well written, wi 
indexed, and well printed, it should score high on its entrance into the fi 
of reference books. It will be consulted chiefly by those who advise youth 
the choice and pursuit of a profession. 

L. BELLE VOEGELEIN 


State Unwerstty 


Morrison, Henry C. The Financing of Public Schools in the State of Illin 
New York, The Maemillan Ci mpany, 1924. 154 Pp. (Vol. LX of 
Educational Finance Inquiry Commission’s Publications. ) 


Dr. Morrison’s account of the financing of public schools in Illinois was 
developed under the auspices of the Educational Finance Inquiry Commiss 
of which George D. Strayer is director. This report represents @ summary 
the fiscal material developed in other volumes for Illinois by Floyd W. Ree, 
George W. Willett, and Nelson B. Henry. It has received more press comment 
than most of the other publications in this series because the Chicago Federa 
tion of Teachers have disagreed violently with its findings. 

The study is divided into three parts: the governmental fiscal unit 
debtedness, and terminal cost. Dr. Morrison has approached the problem from 
the economic standpoint and many of his conclusions are worthy of seri 
consideration by school administrators and legislative leaders in Illinois. 1 
some of his readers the result may be disappointing because, with unus 
good judgment, Dr. Morrison does not attempt to recommend a program tl 
will furnish a panacea to change and improve immediately conditions in | 
nois. ‘The chapter on ‘‘What Ought Education To Cost’’ is an excellent ex 
pression of the means of securing an answer to this all important problem and 


l for every one interested in public education, whet 


is worth-while reading 
they can agree with Dr. Morrison’s conclusions or not. 
Taken as a whole the Illinois report is one of the best-written volumes 
yet published in the Strayer series. 
A. B. MogHLMAN 


Uniwwersity of Michigan 


Publications Received for Review, March 15 to April 15 


The Authors’ Book on the Preparation of Manuscripts, on the Reading 
Proofs, and on Dealing with Publishers. New York, Macmillan Compan) 
1925. 73 

Bisch, Louis E. Clinical Psychology. Baltimore, Williams and Wilkins Cor 
pany, 1925. 346 pp. $3.00. 

The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. Nineteenth A 
nual Report. New York, Carnegie Foundation, 1924. 236 pp. 

Davis, Blynn Edwin. The Eight Parts of Speech. Falmouth, Massachusetts 
The Author, 1925. 56 pp. 

Davis, H. W. Self-Improvement in English. Garden City, New York, Do 
day, Page and Company, 1925. 444 pp. $1.60. 

Hilpert, Ruth Ewing. Reading in the Saint Cloud Public Schools, Grades O 
to Six. Rev. Ed. St. Cloud, Minnesota, Board of Education, 1925. 232 | 

Holzinger, Karl J. Statistical Tables for Students in Education and Psych 
ogy. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1925. 74 pp. 
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bnson, Buford J. Mental Growth of Children, in Relation to Rat 
in Bodily Development. New York, E. P. ; 


e of Growth 
160 pp. $3.50. 


Dutton and Company, 1925 


k. Harrison Summers. The Flag of the 


ute d Stat 
Mine. 


Columbus, Champlin Printing Company, 1925. 
Arthur 8S. Statistical Method in Educational Measure) 
Hudson, New York, World Book Company, 1925. 537 
and Adjustment Series.) $2.16. 
hmond, Mary E. and Hall, Fred 8S. 
Sage Foundation, 1925. 159 pp. $1.50. 
ss, Clay Campbell. The Re lation between Grade School Re 
School Achievement; a Study of the Diagnostic Value of Indi 
Cards. Ne w York, Teach rs Colle ge, Col imi if Unive rsit\ 
Teachers College, Columbia University, C 
166.) Cloth, $1.50. Paper, $1.25 

Smith, Nila Banton. One Hundred Ways 
All Grades. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
149 pp. $1.40. 

Sowers, John Irving. The Boy and His Vocatton. 
Arts Press, 1925. 198 pp. $1.50. 

Stevens, Edwin B. and Elliott, Edward C. Unit Costs of Higher Ed tior 
New York, Macmillan Company, 1925. 212 pp. (Report of the Educ: 
tional Finance Inquiry Commission, Vol. 13.) $1.00 

Terman, Lewis M. Mental and Physical Traits of a Tho wsand Gifted Children 

Stanford University, California, Stanford University Press, 19 

Genetic Studies of Genius; Vol. 1 

Weeks, Arland D. Psychology for Child Training. New York, D 
and Company, 1925. 312pp. $2.00. 

Winslow, Leon Loyal. 


Child Marreages. 


ontributions to | 


of Teaching Silent 


York, World B ok Cc 


Peoria, 


25. 648 pp 


65.00 
Appleton 


Organization and Teaching of Art; 


a Program f irt 
Education in the Sehools. 


if 


Baltimore. Warwick and York, 1925. 147] 
$1.60. 
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News Ftems and Communications 


This department will contain news items regarding research 
workers and their activities. It will also serve as a clearing house 
for more formal communications on similar topics, preferably of not 
more than five hundred words. These communications will be printed 
over the signatures of the authors. Address all correspondence con- 
cerning this department to Doctor E. J. Ashbaugh, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. 


The Delaware State Parent-Teacher Association is issuing a series 
Number 3 in 


pamphlets under the general title, ‘‘ Facing the Facts.’ 


series deals with the schools, especially in relation to health and health ideals 


The March 25 issue of the Education Bulletin of the State Department 


New Jersey contains the rather elaborate code of professional ethics recent 


adopted by the New Jersey State Teachers’ Association. 


An interesting article appeared in the February issue of The Architect 
Record by Mr. Guy Study of St. Louis. This article describes in detail 


work of William B. Ittner, school architect. In it, a large number of attracti 


school buildings built by Mr. Ittner are shown. 


Those interested in student government should see the bulletin on Stude 
Government in the Francis W. Parker School, Chicago, prepared by the Stu 


dent Council. The constitution, rules and regulations, typical meetings, and 


student government as seen by faculty, students, and parents, form the general 


contents, 


The Ohio State Director of Education has issued a list of books for high 
schoo! libraries, prepared by Miss Estella M. Slaven of the State Library. A 


handbook of library practice and directory of publishers is included, in add 


tion to the classified list of several hundred volumes. 


Mental Measurement in Educatwnal and Vocational Guidance is the tit! 
of Harvard Bulletin in Education (No. 10), by John M. Brewer and others 


The major portion of the bulletin is devoted to measurement in vocatior 


guidance, and will be of special interest to students in that field. 


The Detroit Educational Bulletin for March contains an article on a 
‘*Spelling Procedure with Social Values’’ by Alice Kelly Russell, assistant 


supervisor of English. The objectives, the method, the socialized period, and 


class-progress chart are clearly set forth. The article tells concisely the stor) 


of the work which is being done in three schools of that city. 
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rhe Dallas (Texas) Board of Education has issued 
ictivities. Many schools throughout the country 

ed a period of social activity which would vake for ho 
To a large extent, however, 


ng the entire student body. 
upped by a lack of the knowledge of specific mat rials which 
to the desired end 


or types of exercises which would contribute 


1 of Research, public scho 
1 copies of his suri 


Tohn L. Cobb, director of the Burea 


has furnished us with mimeogr 
constructiy 


eading. The material should be the basis for 
| modification of the teaching effort in the local system. 


rofessor of American History 
g a list of references 


T. P. Martin, associate p 


Dr. 
of Texas, has published a pamphlet containi 


are organized ler thirty 


e history of the United States. These refere 
i magazine arti les whi 


e headings and include books, pamphlets, and 
ance to young té achers of the sul ject. 


h should 


f definite assist 


F. E. Compton Company the publishe rs Oo 
les IV to IX as developed in the Cicer 


for grades 


The Chicag are 

blem Projects’’ 
s under the pe neral direction of F. W Raweliffe, « 
4 the 


is most generously 


if 


The volume 
almost exclusively from one souret 


fhe University of California Publications in Education 
tains among other studies one by George Cc. Kyte on 
ntar ‘chool to Meet ti 


i Administration of an Elementary 
ity. This is a study of the status of the school and 
f reorganization, and the outcomes. 


form and method of 


Superintendent M. C. Leffler and the Board of Education 
hases of 


iwska, are issuing a series of pamphlets on various | 
hools. The purpose is to inform the citizens who wish to 
facts regarding the educational situation in the city. The thi illetin 

s series is devoted to information concerning the teachers 
an attempt is mace 


*hildren Have?’’ 


Training, 


ience, salary, and teaching load are discussed and an 
wer the question, ‘‘What Kind of a Teacher Do Your ¢ 
The Milwaukee Vocational School has issued a monogra} h on the et 
Since this Milwaukee scho¢ ] 

re le 


and training of vocational teachers. 
wn throughout this country, those who are interested in the } 
e special attention to what is said in this report. ‘‘ Types 


»? <¢Ticenses for Teachers in Service, 


Qualifications of Teachers, 
for Teachers in Service,’’ and ‘‘Special Vocations 0! 
are the headings of the various chapters. 

f education, 


tessor ol 


rses 
Universi 


Handbook o f Financtwl 


John G. Fowlkes, associate prt 


in, has published in preliminary form a 
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f Schools, which may be obtained from the Eau Claire Book and Stat 


Company, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. Proposed budget items with classificat 


lget-making, the handbook should find a wide market. 


states have made studies of the inequality of educat 


opportunity One of the latest to come to our attention is entitled ‘In 


ity in Edueational Opportunities in Ilinois’’ (Circular No. 192. Illinois 


Department of Education). Inequalities, in the number of pupils per te 


in the pereentage of teachers with superior training, in the montl ly salar 
teachers, in the total expenditure per pupil, in the current expenditure 
pul and in the tax rate per hundred dollars of assessed valuation, are ar 
the facts examined, Tax rates of one-room districts within the same 


vary from five cents to two dollars and ten cents. Several pages are als 


Illinois with th 


xt of the Missouri School Survey issued by the State Superint: 
ent of Publ Schools under the title, Facts Concerning Public Educati 


Vissouri, contains an immense amount of data showi! 


The fields covered are as follows: school sup: 


y school administration and supervision, certification of teachers, rex 


and reports, and an intensive examination of « lueational conditions in sev 


counties. Much of the material should be utilized by county and city s 


intendents for pul licity purposes, for it could be organized in such a mani 


as to bring home to the peo} le of the local communities the partic ular star 


ing of their schools and their own special needs. 


W. W. Coxe and J. 8S. Orleans, of the Educational Measurements Bure: 
of the State Department of New York, are the authors of the report entit 
One Year’s Reading Progress in New York Rural Schools, (Bulletin No. 814 
University of the State of New York). Monroe’s Standardized Silent Rs 


ing Test, Thorndike-MeCall Re ading Scale, and the Burgess Seale for Meas 


ing Ability in Silent Reading were the tests used to measure the progress 


rural children in 1923 and again in 1924. The results show an 


avera 


of about three and one-half months per grade, with greatest gains madi 


the four-teacher schools and least by the two- and three-teacher schools. 1 


ranking, however, shows that graded village schools stand highest, and ot 


an 


teacher schools rank lowest on these tests. Wide variations exist in the 


age scores made by grades in the different districts, and the situation in 1924 


does not indicate improvement in this direction. 


Grover Henry Alderman, professor of education and head of the depart 


ment of school supervision at Indiana University, has been appointed Dean 
of the School of Education of the University of Pittsburgh. He will assur 


his duties there at the beginning of the summer session. Dr. Alderman su 


ceeds Dr. George H. Reavis as Dean of the School of Education, who recent 


resigned on account of ill health. 


d 
al ehnitions of school expenditures, and a bibli graphy on school account 
ing compose the general contents. Since placing of individual items in pr 
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The Proceedings of the High-School Princtpals’ Confe 


rence he ] | 
na University, November, 1924, are available 


in bulletin form from the Uni 


bookstore. Papers included are: 
‘The Culture Needed by the Men and Women of Today,’** ‘‘ The ectir 
ondary Education,’’ and ‘*The High-School Principal’s Responsibility 
‘yrriculum Construction’? by J. Franklin Bobbitt of the University 


Ob} tives 


of 
ag 


‘<Variation in High-School Cost of Instruction’’ by B. J 

te Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

‘«Determinants of Curricula for Small High Schools’’ by J. E. 
Franklin College. 

‘‘Purpose and Nature of a Course in Vocational Information’’ by Milo 
H. Stewart, principal of the Arsenal Technical High School, Indianapolis 


Burris, t 


Adams 


A recent contribution to the research material on college administration 
s been made by Colorado State Teachers College in its bulletin entitled 
Uethods of Reporting the College Teacher’s Load and Administratwe Eff 
ey by J. D. Heilman. The total weekly time load, the average weekly time 
.d for departments, the amount of time per teaching-hour spent in prepara 
n for teaching and grading papers, the types of activities of the faculty, 
i the time spent on each are among the items set forth in tabular form. Of 
average weekly time expenditure of 51 hours for all members of the fac 
together, less than one-fourth was spent in actual teaching, and approx! 
ly thirty minutes spent in direct preparation for each hour of teaching 
essional reading, conferences, library work, grading papers, and research 
tribute also to the effectiveness of the teaching, but it is evident that mem 
of the faculty are called upon for a very large number of activities which 
nly a remote relationship to teaching. 


Vv 


Professor E. W. Leamer, director of training in the State Normal School 
Mavville, North Dakota, has devised a set of ‘‘ Diagnostic Practice Ser 
es in Handwriting’’ which is being published by the Public School Pub 

Company. He says: ‘‘ Beginning the learning of writing with exer 
s of the ‘push and pull’ type is like beginning reading by memorizing the 


thet instead of with the recognition of whole words.’’ Artificial exer 
s should follow the writing of real words when the child can see the use 
them. Arm-movement exercises are logical, adult methods of attacking 
mplex processes of writing, but they are not the natural, childish way 
learning. It is to be hoped that a number of school adn 


f inistrators and 


teachers will test, under the most complete scientific control, Professor Lean 


of the teaching of handwriting. Only results from adequate experi 


ntation should be allowed to either condemn or approve this som what radi 
eal departure in the field of penmanship. 


ers 
ry 


The Gary System and the Platoon Plan (Bulletin No. 812, University of 
State of New York) by George M. Wiley, assistant commissioner of 
State Department of Education, brings together in brief forn 


the 
1 the distinctive 
haracteristies of those two educational systems as developed in the schools 


of Gary and Detroit. Mr. Wiley draws his information chiefly from 8. O. 
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Hartwell’s Overcrowded Schools and the Platoon Plan published by the Sur: 


Committee of the Cleveland Foundation; and from Charles L. Spain’ 


‘latoon School in Detroit published by the Detroit Board of Educatior 


The Platoon School by the same author and published by Maemillan Cor 


The following quotation presents the nature of the bulletin: 


The paragraphs, reviewing briefly the Gary system, the platoon plar 
chemes of similar character, do not attempt to 


other administrative s 
the systems mentioned We have attempted within very brief compess to t 
upon some of the principles underlying these systems, which seem after 


the vital phase of s large problen 


The research committee of the National Society of Colle ge Ten 


Edueation has listed the following possible studies and researches in v: 
types of laboratory work in the preparation of teachers, supervisors, and s 
administrators. Persons interested in undertaking anv of these studies 


find useful bibliographies in the monographs published by the Society ar 
the Eighteenth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Edu 


Anyone selecting one of the problems for investigation will please rey 


the chairman of the committee, Dr. A. R. Mead, Ohio Wesleyan Univ 


Delaware, Ohio. 


List of Possible Studies and Researches in Various Types of Laboratory 
Work in Preparation of Teachers, Supervisors, and 
School Administrators 


I. Problems concerned with underlying principles: 
1. What is the psychology of learning involved in acquiring abilit) 
to teach? 


2. What are the objectives of the various types of laboratory w 
teacher-preparation? 
a. For any one type of elementary teacher? 
b. For any one type of high-school teacher? 
ec. For any one type of college or university teacher? 
d. For a superintendent of schools? 
e. For a supervisor of classroom teaching? 
f. For a principal of a high school? 
q. For a principal of an elementary school? 
h. For a principal of a special school? 
35. What are the fundamental curricula needed to attain these objectir 
. And material facilities needed to attain the objectives? 
5. What procedures should be used to attain the desired objectives 
How diagnose and evaluate the laboratory work of teacher-prepar 
tion? (Wilson, Mead ,et al) 
a. What criteria should be used to judge quality of laborat 
work in teacher-preparation? 
b. What are the effects of supervised student-teaching or 
pupils taught? (Gray) 
ec. Plans for evaluation: Rating schemes, ete. 


? 


II. More specifie problems and miscellaneous problems: 

1. Intensive study of traits requisite for high-grade teaching, ¢.¢ 
adaptability, alertness, cooperation, enthusiasm, leadership, loyalt 
manners, neatness, poise, etc. 

An investigation of the status of the supervising teacher. 
Student-teaching for the experienced teacher. 
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Scientific determination of the value of different plans for stu 
teaching, e.g., Wisconsin plan, Cincinnati plan, Ohio Wesleyan 
ete. 

Collection, compilation, and distribution of opinions of eminent edu 
eators as to the value of student-teaching, such material to be used 
for publicity purposes. 

Continued study of legal status and State control of student-t¢ ach 
ing. (Good) 

Many graded systems of exercises for student-teachers, like 


Pryor and Goodlet. 
Establishment of content of methods courses and definite 


plans for correlating methods courses with student teaching. 


Investigation to determine the proportion of teachers now in service 
who have had student-teaching. (J. H. Minnick, Carrothers, Davis 
Investigation to determine relative efficiency of teachers now In 
viee who have had student-teaching as compared with those teacher 
similarly situated now in service who have not had student-teach 
(Childs) 
Investigation of what student teaching does for teachers 1n o1 
rural schools (i.e., in county normal s¢ hools) with establishn 
tentative standards for such work. 
Intensive study of student-teaching in and establishment of star 
for and plans for 
a. Kindergarten teaching and supervision. 
b. Teaching and supervising physical education. 
ec. Teaching and supervising public-school music 
d. Home economics, agriculture, and industrial arts (Whitcomb’s 
Committee ). (Foster, Storm ) 
Teaching of religious education. 
Teaching in social settlements and like institutions 
Teaching in elementary schools. (Kelly, Scott, et al 
Teaching in junior high schools. 
Teaching in high schools. (Mead) 
Teaching and administering in institutions for defectives, 
pendents, ineorrigibles. (Reform schools, prisons, institu 
for feeble-minded, institutions for indigents, et 
Development of type ¢ f work to train principals and supervisors how 
to do classroom supervision. 
Development of type of work to give superintendents laboratory 
experience as superintendents. | Peters) 
Student-teaching for Americanization work. 
Development of plans equivalent to student-teaching fi 
college and university teachers. 
Development of plans for demonstration teaching. 
Status of selected phases of observation work and demonstration 
teaching. (Williams) 
The conference in supervised student teaching. (Palmer) 
Methods of collecting reliable data on actual classroom instruction 
(MeNutt) 
Types of cooperation in supervised student teaching. 
Financing of, and cost of supervised student-teaching 
Buildings for laboratory work of teacher-preparation. 
Transportation facilities in laboratory work of teacher-preparat 
Relations which are legal in cooperative plans between privat 
endowed teacher-preparing institutions and public schools. 
Agencies, methods, and results of securing changed public opini 
reference to supervised student-teaching. 


4. 
5 
6. 
ffective 
9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
a 
t 
13 
14. 3 
15 
16. 
18. 
19, 
20 
21. : 
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23 
24 
25 
26. 
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27. Student-teaching and other forms of laboratory activities in teacher 
preparation in foreign countries. 
28. Historical antecedents and analogies for supervised student-teac] ng 
29. The student-teacher’s load of work. (Henderson, Gray) 
40. Determination of qualifications of supervising (critic ) teachers. 
31. Methods of judging quality of work done by supervising teacher 
32. Determination of preparation needed by supervising teacher. 
33. Present and desired status of the director of laboratory work 
teacher-preparation. 
34. Classroom organization best adapted for student-teaching. 
35. Lesson planning and daily preparation in supervised student-teac! 
(Colvin) 
36. Directing the growth of self-control in the student-teacher. 
37. Objectives, procedures, and evaluation of results in observatior 
teaching—(Three problems here). 
38. Problem of number of classes student-teacher may teach daily 
39. Problem of number of subjects in which student-teachers may te: 
10. Surveys of supervised student-teaching: 
a. In any one state. 
b. In any one type of teacher-preparation. 
c. In any one class of teacher-preparing institutions. Ke 
Seott, Mead, Bagley, et al.) 
11. Shall the State subsidize supervised student-teaching and other forms 
of laboratory work in teacher-preparation? 
12. Methods of securing and establishing cooperative plans in laborat 
work of teacher-preparation. 
13. Selection of the student-teacher. 


The Correlation and Comparison of Teachers’ Marks and Scores Made in the 
Terman Group Intelligence Tests 


The test scores used in the computations in this article were made wu 
as nearly standard conditions as possible. Directions were closely followed, a: 
scoring was done by the author or under his supervision. The grades ar: 
final marks for the year put into one average. This tends to make com 
tively few failing grades as few pupils fail in all subjects. The marks of t 


subjects in which a passing grade is made tend to pull the failing grades 


to a passing mark or better. 


TABLE I. RESULTS OF THE CORRELATION OF TERMAN TEST SCORES AND CLA 
MARKS OF 214 STUDENTS OF ELLSWORTH HIGH SCHOOL 


Group correlated r Group correlated | 
| later cases | 

Whole school 214 51 ~- 034 Freshman boys 42 | .28 = .094 
All boys 102 33 > Senior ] 2 .72 + 
All girls 112 042 Ju r 50 + .09 
All Seniors 41 O58 Sophor re girls 19 | 60 
All Juniors 56 41 > 068 Freshman girls 38 60 + .07 
All Sophomores 37 50 ORO Boys in Mathematics. _| 62 35 
All Freshman 80 46 + 069 Boys in English... | 52 59, > .055 
Senior boys 17 21 * .149 iirls in Mathematics 6! 40° + .072 
Junior boys 25 37 +.114 Girls in English.. 61 (“4a +O 

Sophomore boys 18 44 +> 139 All in hand subjects ; 118 20 2 7 


The purpose of this investigation is three-fold: (1) to show some of 
relationships between Terman test scores and teachers’ marks; (2) to attempt 
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explanation ; and (3) to show very briefly how such informs 
n in Ellsworth High School. 
Since the eases are so few (214) and all from one 
be taken as any general criteria for action outside the sch 
were made. 
The range in Terman test scores was from 35 to 201. These were in every 
for both correlation and finding the mean, grouped in steps of five. The 
‘n the marks of the teachers was from 70 to 97. These were grouped in 
s of two for all correlations and in steps of one for determining the mean 
The comparison between the intelligence scores and the teach rs’ marks 
r the entire group of 214 students shows a sigt ificant positive correlation « f 
gh to be worth) 
further study. A more perfect correlation is probably prevent 1 by the 


ey of teachers’ judgment as shown in the marks, and by the fact that 


<1. While this is not a high correlation, it is significant enou 


ra 
udents, bovs especially, do not live up to their intelligence quotient 
That girls study more consistently than bovs is definitely shown by Tab! 
ives a decided correlation of 0.59 for girls and a ne gligible one of 


The high correlation of the senior girls is interesting ar 


he former statement that lack of effort is the cause of lac] 
ts converse. Here we have a group which with fewer exceptions 


up to their capacity than any other group in school. 
vchol 


of the senior boys needs no explanation to one who knows the ] 
that group. The slow boy works har 1 for fear he may not graduate and 
probably raises his grade up to or above his intelligence rank, bu averag 
boy and the bright boy too often have little fear of failing and only intend t 


xert enough effort to ‘‘ get by.’’ 
Some very interesting results were obtained when the Englis 


h and mathe 


f Fre shmen 


Ss phomores, but contained a few Juniors or Seniors who were taking both 


"8 grades were correlated. This group was composed mostly o 


ects. The higher correlation of the girls was again shown. The interesting 
act to the author, however, was that a considerably higher corrs lation for both 
s and girls was shown between English ind Terman scores than between 
athematies and the Terman scores. This is doubtless explained by the fact 
vatical ability 


it English ability is more nearly measured than mather ’ 

est used. Two of the twelve parts of the test are strictly devoted to math 
aties, but one might say that the success of any one of the twelve is close! 
ated to speed and ability of comprehension which is English ability. 


Correlation was made between the marks in hand subjects (penmanship, 
vping, manual training, and home economics) and the Terman scores. The 
rrelation was decidedly low being only 0.2. Again this is about what one 
might expect, for it is true that these subjects are sought by those who know 


themselves to be not particularly brilliant students. It is also often supposed 
ndwork 


to be true, that many can make a creditable showing in some kind of ha 
when their work in the strictly intellectual subjects is barely satisfactory. 
author believes the above-mention¢ 


In 
the small groups here studied, 118 cases, the 
causes are effective even though they would not n¢ cessarily hold true in the 
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yer number of cases when correlation rather than compensation is thy 


summary, teachers’ marks and Terman Test scores in Ellsworth | 
the following matn results: 

Girls, in every group case, correlate more closely than boys. 

2. English correlates more closely than mathematics. 

3. The hand subjects show a negligible correlation. 


B. F. Warr 


Ellsworth, Kansas 

The annual report of the Superintendent of Schools of Chicago for t! 
not only in its content, but als 
method of presentation. In other words, it is different. While it pri 
much material which is to be expected in such a report, it also contains 
less frequently find. It is written in MeAndrew’s char 


30, 1924, is significant, 


its 


terials which we 
as the following quotations will show: 


teristic stvle, 


There is evident in educational gatherings 


Patting Ourselves on the Back. 
generally throughout the country, a tendency to boast ‘‘We have the 


This is like a man’s | 


the United States,’’ ‘‘Our school leads them all.’’ 
| 


his mother or his children. He is unnatural if he doesn’t talk so. 
Napoleon III, and his officers spoke thus of their 
When the test came they st 


its dangers also. 
They neglected to inform Von Moltke of it. 
nowhere 
Outside Reputation 14 percent only here is the summary of an inquiry 
by E. D. Hellweg for a school-visit directory, compiled from informati 
nished by 175 school superintendents distributed throughout the United St 
The school systems are arranged in the order of number of votes receive 
(a) For efficiency of organization: Detroit, Denver, Cleveland, Oakland 
Rochester, Des Moines, Berkeley, Kansas City, . .. . (Chicago 


discovered. ) 

b) Instruction of cripples: Chicago, Cleveland, Newark. 

ec) Military training: Chicago, Cleveland, Newark, Washington, 

d) Playgrounds: Chicago, Oakland, Gary. 

Visual instruction: Detroit, New York, Los Angeles, Berkeley, ©! 
cago, Newark. 

Chicago is not known to the 175 schoolmasters for any excellence in 
ing, writing, composition, arithmetic, or geography. Nor have any of t 
observers considered us worth visiting for kindergartens, health training, 
struction of subnormals, experimental classes, testing and follow-up, et 

He points out the fact that a superintendent has too much supplement 
and that he has been work 


e) 


occupation ; that it is not a one-man concern; 
on the grouping of office work and the delegating of responsibilities. 


Still on the Relative Merits of Subtraction Methods 
An answer to the article in the February number, 1925 


A few words relative to the misunderstood and misinterpreted artic! 
the November issue of this JoURNAL seems necessary and justifiable. In s 


of the fact that the writer tried to be clear in the differentiation of th: 
Lutes, 0. S ‘'On the Relative Meri 


*Rach, G. M. Knight, F. and 
Journal of Educational Research 11:1 


Subtraction Methods: Another View,’’ 
February, 1925. 
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nt methods found, labelling them by number only, each one with a de 


escription from an actual example, the issue is not yet clear, apparently, 


article submitted in the February number. To quote from this article: 

present paper holds no brief for any particular method of subtrac- 
unless the position taken that the old ‘‘take-away’’ or ‘‘decomposition’’ 
1 should not be abandoned in favor of additive methods until further 
‘e is at hand ean fairly be said to be partisan 


hove uses ‘‘take-away’’ as synonymous with ‘‘deecomposition.’’ This 


vember article? specifically tried to show was not the case 


gain in the last part of the article we find, ‘‘It happens that the one 

nt with the most rigorous controls (Mead and Sears) turned out to 
away thods.’?’ 

m these two quotations it would seem th e November article had 

ted an additive method. In no place did it do this, nor did it try to 


or indicate that an additive method was superior to the subtractive 


ting the sections of the conclusions bearing on this from the origi 
reticle 


2. The decomposition method is apparently not the best on 
tion 
4 method where the subtrahend is increased (by many called equal ad 


ns) appears to be better than one that involves borrowing in the minuend. 
The experiment showed that a method may be subtractive and still in 
the subtrahend. This is method IT of the experiment and is the one 
red by the writer for many reasons. The additive method is not desirable 
se it becomes confused with addition proper and it does not use the lan 
of subtraction. These reasons are not substantiated by any experimental 
as yet Some definitely controlled experiment should be undertaken 
hrow light on the better method of simple subtraction; whether in such 
9 


xample as 5 we should say ‘‘5 from 9 is what?’’ or ‘‘5 and what are 9?’’ 


Coming now to compound subtraction we are confronted with two other 
is—horrowing in the minuend or carrying in the subtrahend. This was 
sue involved in the original article. 

Of the four objections offered, the first—and that in part only—can he 


ined as valid. Beginning with the fourth objection the authors say: 

Minority methods are often superior methods beeause the more original 

progressive teachers are likely to be attracted to new methods. Should 

have been the case, the minority groups might well have had, by and 
somewhat superior instructions. 

is just the argument of the writer that this minority group had superior 

truction, because they were taught the equal-additions method 


Before taking up the misinterpretations from the original table which will 
g up i 


late the second and third objections, let us look at the second. It states 


more than 35 percent of the group received perfect scores and therefore 


hnson. J. T ‘*The Merit of Different Methods of Subtraction 
tional Research 10:279-90, November, 1924 
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mitted by the authors be examined it 
thod I and method III (borrowing) 75 out of 220 
it of 8, that is, 34 pereent and 25 percent respectively, received f 


scores. Whereas. in method II and method IV (equal additions) 13 out 


23 and 8 out. of 13, that is, 57 percent and 62 percent respectively 
perfect scores. Does this not argue for m thods II and IV against methods |] 


and IIT, since a much greater percent (60 against 30) of the users of 


metho le receive d pe rfee seore s? Furtl ermore, let us follow the cone!l 18 
those problems which received pé rfect scores and which, as the objectors 


were not true measures, had been sufficiently difficult example s so that n 


had received a perfect seore Is it not clear that if that had been t 
those of methods II and IV would have gone up higher on the seal 
they had by far the greater percent of the examples used correctly thai 


of methods I and III. 

The writer now wishes to submit the strongest argument against t! 
jections raised in the February article. This will set aside the second ar 
objections, the latter being that the difference in the results of the 1 
‘ This is by the way, the main objection. 

The table in the February issue is a misrepresentation of the exper 
it displays the difference in accuracy only. Clearly this differ 


not sufficient to prove anything as is claimed May attention be ca 
the or nal table in the November issue. It did not arrange the ex: 
basis of accuracy. Time was used as the variable. Why was s 

eare taken to have each student finish all of the examples and to hav 
various times recorded? Simply because the writer felt that the examples 


too easy and, therefore, another variable, time, was chosen. It would 


been far easier to have held the time as a constant—one minute, sa) 


done in all of the Courtis tests. Then none would have finished all 
examples, but we would have this unfortunate result. There would 
tempts’’ and ‘‘rights’’ to deal with. I do not know, nor have I f 
report by anyone yet that has evaluated in one term these two results 


we find so often in the Courtis tests, namely, who has the better subt: ‘ 


ability, the student who attempts 14 examples and gets 14 correct or the 
who, in the same period of time, attempts 17 examples and gets 14 correct? 
Some say the latter because he did more work; others say the former he 
he had 100 percent in accuracy or reliability. 

To avoid this dilemma the writer purposely made each student do 
the examples and measured the time consumed. Thus each one attempt 
same number. The writer thought that most of the students would hav 
of the examples correct. When this was found not to be the case, nat 
the mean accuracy was calculated to be sure that the results in accuracy 


not neutralize the difference in time. The surprising result was that t 
ference in accuracy, although slight, pointed the same way as the diffe 
in time. This rather convinced the writer against his wish that met! 


and IV were better. Had there been no difference in accuracy, the larg: 


ference in time alone would have justified the conclusions. The mediar 


reported in the original article were as follows: 
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Method 
Median time 
is asked, Is not the 
valid? If by a certain correction 
e same the difference in time woul 
st difference, that between method I and LV, (2 
iid that it took 55/120 or 46 percent more time by n 
examples than by method IV and in doing so the accu 
ent. 
The reader is asked if it is fair 
and play up the small difference 
fo make a fair conclusion 
e side of the « mparison, 
(borrowing methods) 
additions) as this is the issu 


ng the original table on this 


Method I and III (borrowing 


Number 
Median time 2:53 
Mean accuracy 15 


The difference here is sufficic ntly great to warrant the « 
asing the subtrahe nd is a superior method of subtraction 


minuend in the case of normal-college girls 


o Normal School 


In another place in this issue of the 
futation of the criticisms raised by 
ata on the merits of various 
mber.? 
Mr. Johnson feels, and with some ji 
isly misinterpreted his experiment by 
es rather than with the time scores. 
shed data go. We did compute, but we 
iracy for reasons that may be set forth 
In the first place, choice of either set of res does not 
aring upon our first and major contention, namely, ‘‘Of the fiv 
s presented only one the first) is based upon a sampling large e1 
tablish any conclusions.’’ The argument logically stoy 
rteen, or even twenty-three cases e1 ugh or are they ins 
believe that thirteen throws of a penny will establish 
Journal of Educational Research, 11:154-55, February 
hnson, J. T ‘‘The Merit of Different Methods 
nal Research, 10:279-90, November, 1924 
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surely that which is inadequate for coin-tossing should not be 


quate for an important issue like a teaching technique. The facts of t 
ter are that, no matter what amount of statistical juggling we resort t 
thirteen, or twenty-three cases will prove nothing. No statistician beli 


the formulas for probable errors of medians hold even reasonably wi 


such populations. We can figure the results yielded by the formulas, of 


but what meaning would they possess? 


In the second place, we did not publish our computations of the 


scores because Professor Johnson’s original tabulation does not pern 


ealculations needed for critical evaluation of his conclusions. We refs 


such facts as: (1) The tirst distribution is published with the range i 


minate at one end, thus preventing the calculation of the standard 


necessary for the probable-error formulas without an element of g 


(2) For all distributions save the first the grouping is so coarse (7-10 


or about one-half the minimum acceptable number) that important er: 


less we resort to the use of such methods as She ppard 


grouping arise un 


rection for broad categories. This we hold to be too dangerous on 


samples }) We could not arrive at the same median time scores wl 


published in the original paper. 


These, then, are the reasons for the choice of the accuracy scores 


were published in such a form as to obviate these difficulties. We 


to point out again that it really does not matter which set of scores we s 


since the sampling is equally inadequate for both. As a matter of 


interpretation is roughly the same regardless of the variable chosen. Pr 
I £ 


Johnson feels sure that the time differences are significant. He appt 


bases his conclusion upon inspection. On the contrary we found but 


ten possible comparisons that showed any real claim to significance. ‘J 


suppress all the non-s 


publish below in the effort to be fair and w 


ones. We do not, however, accept our computations as constituting pr 


any critical use of the term. 


Median P.E.( Median) \ 
Method I 2:58 3.55 22 
Method IV . 2:10 13 
Difference .. 0:48 


P.E. 12.1 
Difference 48 

= 4, approximately 
P.E. (pitt. 12 


Our medians do not agree at all closely in one case with Professor 


son’s and, as mentioned above, we were forced to make certain assum] 


because of incomplete data to arrive at the probable errors. 
Could we grant the validity of the probable-error formulas for samples 


thirteen, we might call the above fairly significant. The undersigned are 
cautious in view of the known facts about the behavior of small samples 
our opinion, the safest conclusion is that no significant differences were es 


lished, although one comparison suggests that further work with adeg 
| 


populations might establish this reputed difference. 


There is one phase of this discussion on which everyone must agret 


the present writers, namely, that we as readers of the original article oug 
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» to have been forced to calculate the standard deviati 
fference, etc., at all. That is the obligation of the contril 


nat 


If we have erred, as is very possible under the « 
hat we were f 


re partly excusable by virtue of the fact t 
than a half dozen hours to calculations which should hav 
rd 


e one with full access to the original and errorless re 


ersity of Iowa 
a mistake which 


Ashbaugh has drawn the attention of the editor f 
‘*A Bibliography of Research Articles Published in 
375 under Interpretation 


Dr. 
On page . 
lit to Mr. 


rred in his article, 
in the May issue of this JouRNAL 


t, 


following reference should be substituted for the one now « 
in the Otis Group Seale, Advanced 


16, March, 1924 


re, Irving P.—‘‘ The Origin of Tests 
Examination.’’ Peabody Journal of Education, 1:237 
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Educational Research Association 


Dr. M. R. TRABUE, President 
Dr. H. A. GREENE, Secretary-Treasurer 


Report of Annual Meeting Held at Cincinnati, 1925 


The program of the Educational Research Association held in Cincinnat 
during the week of the meetings of the Department of Superintendence of 
National Education Association, consisted of two half-day closed sessions 
members only, and two general open meetings. A fair sampling of the 1 
bership of the Association was present at each of the closed sessions 
attendance at the open meetings was a satisfaction to those in charge of t 
program. Three somewhat distinct fields of research were discussed in 
closed sessions, 

The first meeting on Monday afternoon, February 23, at Woodward Hig 
School, considered in general the field of needed research. This was discuss: 


from the standpoint of the limitations of our present measuring devices, and 


the research needed in school administration, and that needed in the field 


learning. Two closed sessions were held at the same hour on Tuesday m 
ing. The first section dealt with the validation of tests and statistical pr 
cedure in general; the second section, with specific problems of learning 
In the open meeting dealing with general administrative problems bh 
on Tuesday afternoon, February 24, a number of excellent papers were pre 
sented. Among these it seems safe to say that the reports on ‘‘Class-Size ar 


leaching Efficiency,’’ ‘‘ Effectiveness of Half-Time Session,’’ and ‘‘ Results 


in a Child-Study Clinic’’ aroused special interest. 
Five excellent papers, dealing with supervisory aspects of research, we 
presented on Wednesday afternoon, February 25. In view of the fact that 


arrangements have been made for the publication of most of the manuscripts 


presented in these programs résumés of the programs will not be presented 
this section, 

The annual dinner of the Association was held at the Hotel Sinton 
Thursday evening, February 26. About forty-five members and guests attended 
the banquet. A brief, though interesting, report relative to an experiment 
with the use of radio supervision in the Oakland public schools was made by 
Dr. V. E. Dickson. In keeping with the custom of the Association the mai! 
contribution at this time was made by the President, Dr. E. J. Ashbaugh, w! 
presented a carefully analyzed review of the outstanding educational research 
reported in 1924. 

During the week a number of meetings of the Executive Committee and 
other business sessions were held by the Association. At the first meeting of 
the Executive Committee on February 23, President Ashbaugh in cooperation 
with the members of the Executive Committee appointed the following Com 
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mittee on Nomination of Officers: Dr. B. R. Buckingham, Dr. J. L. Stenquist, 
and Dr. George Melcher. 

The Auditing Committee, Dr. P. T. Rankin and Dr. John Guy Fowlkes, 
was appointed. 

The Executive Committee also completed action on the petitions of the 
following applicants for membership: Harry B. Nash, West Allis, Wiscon 
sin: L. C. Bain, Cleveland, Ohio; Charles E. Greene, Denver, Colorado; and 
W. L. Connor, Cleveland, Ohio. 

On nomination within the Committee the names of Dean H. L. Smith of 
Indiana University, and Dr. J. R. MeGaughy of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, were also approved for membership. In response to a notification 

m the National Research Council, Mr. 8. A. Courtis of Detroit was nomi 
nated as a successor to Dr. H. O. Rugg to serve on the Division of Anthropology 
aud Psychology of the National Research Council for the three-year period 
July 1, 1925, to July 1, 1928. 

Following the presidential address at the time of the Research Association 
dinner at the Hotel Sinton a resolution was passed instructing the new Presi 
dent to arrange, if possible, to hold the annual banquet of the Association on 
Monday night of the week of the meeting of the Department of Superintend 
ence. The action of the Executive Committee appointing Mr. Courtis to be 
come representative of the Association on the Division of Anthropology and 
Psychology of the National Research Council was approved. The Auditing 
Committee formally approved the financial report of the Secretary-Treasurer 

The Nominating Committee made its report and named the following 
officers: 

President—Dr. M. R. Trabue 
Vice-President—Dr. W. J. Osburn 
Secretary-Treasurer—Dr. H. A. Greene 

By constitutional provision the secretary-treasurer holds office for one 
more year, 

The following is the secretary’s membership report for the year March 1, 
1924 to March 1, 1925: 

Full members in good l4¢ 

By resignation ....... 3 


By non-payment of dues to date 3 


Reinstatements of old members who had been dropped 

The following is a financial report of the secretary-treasurer for the 
past year: 


Receipts 
Cash on Hand (March 1, 1924)..... ios aca $378.73 
Membership Dues 
146 Regular Dues ....... 
31 Irregular Remittances ...... 


19 Reinstatements . ........ 19.00 727.16 $1.1 
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Bxpenditures 
Public Schoo) Publishing Company 
146 Regular subscriptions $3¢ 
32 Reinstated members and new 
subscriptions R 80.00 445.00 


Executive Committee 
President's Office 


Printing . . .. $17.95 17.95 
Secretary-Treasurer 

Printing & Stationery ‘ 14.00 

Postage . 2.00 

Stenographic help 12.38 


Refunds to two members. 2.00 40 38 


Miscellaneous 
Artfilm Studio, Lantern 


Service (Cleveland) . 55.00 
McIntosh, (Chicago) ‘ 50.00 105.00 163.33 $608.33 
Cash on Hand (March 1, 1925) $497.50 


The steady growth of the membership list of the Educational Res 
Association makes it desirable to present annually a complete and corr 
list as a matter of permanent record. As the membership list lengthens 
becomes more and more difficult to keep it corrected and up to date. Infor: 
tion leading to the correction of errors in this list will be appreciated by 
secretary. 

The secretary is frequently requested to furnish copies of the members 
roll, evidently for mailing list purposes. In order to meet this demand wit 
out delay a number of reprints of this list are prepared. These may be 
tained from the secretary at a cost of 10 cents per copy. 

It may be appropriate in connection with the presentation of the pres 
ent list of members to call attention at this time to the provisions of the C 
stitution regarding qualifications for membership. In its present form t 
Constitution provides for honorary and active membership. The Constituti 
defines active membership as follows: 

Active membership shall consist of those persons who may be elected by 
the Executive Committee or by the Association after consideration of their 
qualifications by the Executive Committee on the presentation of satisfactory 
evidence in the form of published or unpublished studies, which show abil 
ity to arrange, to organize, and to conduet research investigations and 
experimentations. 

Section I, Article 3 of the Constitution which is not affected by this 
amendment is as follows: 

In general, membership in the Association shall be restricted to those wh 
are actively and mainly engaged in research work, having for its direct pur 
pose the evaluation of the products of educational training or the improve 
ment and efficiency of educational teaching, supervision, or administration. 
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List of Members of the Educational Research Association 
HONORARY MEMBERS 
Avres, L. P., Vice-President, Cleveland Trust Co., Cleveland, O} 
|. J. M., Garrison-on-Hudson, New York. 
ev, C. E., Dean, School of Education, University of Llinois, Urbana 
[llinois. 
ian, L. D., President, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
| is, P. H., Professor of Education, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massa 
chusetts, 
id, Chas. H., Director, School of Education, Univer sity ¢ f Chie: go, Chicago, 
Illinois. 
J. M., Germantown, Pennsylvania. 


ssell, James E., Dean, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
City, New York. 

Russell, W. F., Professor, International Edueation and Associate Director of 

Institute of International Edueation, Teachers College, Columbia Uni 


versity, New York City, New York. 
rndike, E. L., Professor of Educational Psychology, Columbia University, 
New York City, New York 

Wissler, Clark, American Museum of Natural History, 77th Street and Central 
Park, West New York City, New York 


FULL MEMBERS 

Alderman, Grover H., College of Education, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana. 

Alexander, Carter, Columbia University, New York City, New York 

Anderson, H. W., Assistant Superintendent, Board of Education, Denver, 
Colorado. 

As} I a igh, E. Fee Assistant Director, Bureau of Edueational Re senr h. Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Averill, Wm, A., Editorial Department, Ginn and Company 

Bain, L. C., Room 304, School Headquarters, Cleveland, Ohio 

in, B. T., Director, Child Welfare Research Station, University of Iowa, 

lowa. City, Lowa. 


Ballou, F. W., Supe rintendent of Schools, 1340 Girard Street, Washington, D. C 
Barthelmess, Harriet M., New Jersey State Normal School, Trenton, New 
Jersey. 


Bixler, H. H., Director, Guidance and Research, Board of Education, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

Brainerd, Mrs. Margaret, Director, Educational Research, Public Schools, Mar 
tins Ferry, Ohio. 

jranson, E. P., 128 Markwell Annex, Long Beach, California. 

d, F. S., University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

fright, Ira J... Superinte ndent of Schools, Leavenworth, Kansas 

srooks, Fowler D., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland 

suchner, Edward F., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland 

juckingham, B. R., Director, Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State Ur 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. 

Buckner, C. A., University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Buswell, Guy T., University of Chicago, Chicago, Tllinois. 

Byrne, Lee, 416 West 122nd Street, New York City, New York 

Caldwell, O. W., Lineoln School, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City, New York. 

Chapman, J. Crosby, Department of Education, Yale University, New Haven, 
Connecticut. 

Charters, W. W., University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Clark, J. R., Lineoln School, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
City, New York. 
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Cobb, Margare t V., Institute of Educational Research, Teachers Coll ge, ‘ 
bia University, New York City, New York 

Counts, George -_ Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut. 

Courtis, S. A.. Dean, Teachers College , Detroit, Michigan. 

Coxe, W. W., Specialist, Educational Measurements, State Department 
lie Instruction, Albany, New York. 

Cram, F. D., Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Cubberley, E. P., Leland Stanford University, Stanford University, Calif 

Cutts, Norma E., Psychologist, Board of Education, City Hall, 169 C! 
Street, New Haven, Connecticut. 

Daley, H. C., Director Survey Department, Board of Education, Highland |} 
Mi nigan, 

Davis, Helen, Psychologist, State Department of Public Instruction, Madis 
Wisconsin. 

DeVoss, J. C., Director, Bureau of Research and Extension, State Teachers ( 
lege, San Jose, California. 

Dickson, V. E., Director, Bureau of Research and Guidance, Public Se! 
Oakland, California. 

Elliott, Charles, Rutge rs College, New Brut swick, New Jersey. 

Everly, L. L., Assistant Superintendent of Public Schools, St. Paul, Minnes 

Fleming, Mrs. Cecile W., 435 West 123rd Street, New York City, New Yor 

Fordyce, Charles, Director, Bureau of Educational Measurements, Teachers ( 
lege, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Fowlkes, John Guy, Assistant Professor of Education, University of Wis 
sin, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Franzen, Raymond, Assistant Professor of Education and Psychology, Uni. 
sity of California, Berkeley, California. 

Freeman, Frank N., University of Chicago, Chicago, Ilinois. 

Gambrill, Bessie Lee, Assistant Professor, Elementary Education, Yale U 
versity, New Haven, Connecticut. 

Gates, Arthur I., Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City, N 
York. 

Garver, F. M., Professor of Education, University of Pennsylvania, 3440 W 
nut Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

‘ Geyer, Denton L., Department of Education, Chicago Normal School, Chicag 

Illinois. 
Gray, C. T., University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 
Gray, W. S., Dean, School of Education, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

%,. Greene, Charles E., Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 414 14th Street, Di 

ver, Colorado. 

Greene, H. A., Director, Bureau of Educational Research and Service, Exter 
sion Division, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Gregory, C. A., Director, Bureau of Administrative Research, University 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


fa Guy, J. F., Director, Research and Measurement, Public Schools, 720 Fult 
we Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

ry Haggerty, M. E., Dean, College of Education, University of Minnesota, M 
he neapolis, Minnesota. 

2 Harlan, C. L., Department of Educational Measurements, Lewiston State N 


mal School, Lewiston, Idaho. 

Hebden, Edwin, Statistician, Bureau of Research, Department of Educat 
Administration Building Annex, Baltimore, Marvland. 

Heck, A. O., Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Henmon, V. A. C., Dean, School of Education, University of Wisconsin, Mad 
son, Wisconsin. 

Henry, Mary B., Teacher and Educational Counselor, Manual Arts High Scl 
Los Angeles, California. 

Herring, J. P., Director, Bureau of Educational Research, State Normal Sel 
Trenton, New Jersey. 
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Hoke. K. J.. Dean, College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, \ 
_ Ernest, Director, University Elementary School, Universit f J 
Iowa City, Lowa. 
hes. W. H., Director, Educational Research, Publie Schools, Pasad 
California 
hnson. O. J., Assistant Director of Research, St. Paul Public Schools 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
rdan, A. M., School of Education, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina. 
_ Arthur, Assistant Director, Bureau of Research, 15 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
er, E. E., Research Associate, Board of Education, 460 South State Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
v, T. L.. Leland Stanford University, Stanford Universitv, California 
_F. J.. Dean, Administrative Research, University of Minnesota, Minne 
apolis, Minnesota. 
Kirby, T. J.. Unive rsity of Town. Towa City. Towa 
Knight, F. B., University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 
s, L. V., University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
thimann, Frederick, Director, Research Bureau, State Board of Control, 
Macalester Avenue, St. Paul, Minnesota 
Latham, Rav, Ohio University, Athens, Ol 
Met ll, Wm. \ , Teache rs College, Colur hia Ur ive rsity, New \ rk City, 
N« York 
MeGaughy, J. R., Assistant Professor of Education, Teachers Colles Colum 
hia Universitv, New York Citv, New York 
MeMillan, E. E.. North High School, Omaha, Nebraska 
M sen, I 1 Director, Department Tests and Measurements, Lewiston State 
Normal School, Lewiston, Idaho 
Mallory, Clara, Director, Edueational Research, 1016 Libertv Street Reat 
nt, Texas. 
Malmberg, C. F., Aherdeen, South Dakota 
Manuel, H. T., Colorado State Normal School, Gunnison, Colorad 
Mead, A. R., Department of Education, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delawaré 


Melcher, George, Director, Bureau of Educational Research, Library Buildiz 
Kansas City. Missouri 

Miller, W. S., University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Miner, J. B., University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 

Moehlman, A. B., Box 270, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Monroe, W. 8S., Director, Bureau of Educational Research, University of Ili 

is, Urbana, Illinois. 

Morrison, J. C., Professor of Education, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 

Morton, R. L., Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

rdock, Katherine, Polk, Pennsylvania. 

Mvers, Anna G., Library Building, Kansas City, Missouri 

Myers, Garry C., Cleveland School of Education, Cleveland, 01 

Nasn, Harry B., Director of Researe h, Publie Sel ools, West Allis. Wisconsin 

Neale, M G., Dean, School of Education, University of Missouri, Columbia, 


Nifenecker, Eugene A., Director, Bureau of Research and Statisties, 500 Park 
Avenue, New York City, New York. 

Norton, J. K., Director, Research Department, N.F.A., 1201 16th Street, N. W 
Washington, D. C. 

O’Brien, F. P., Director, Bureau of Service, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kansas. 

Odell, C. W., Bureau of Research, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 

O’Hern, J. P., Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Municipal Building 
Rochester, New York. 
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De » College of Edueation, State Universitv of Iowa I 
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eph, Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 
, Det f Education, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklal 
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, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
M., Department of Education, Leland Stanford University, § 
iversity, 
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University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 
Spectal Secretary, Chicago Principals’ Club, 64 East Van B 
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issociate Professor of Education, State University of | 
Director, Social Sciences, Lincoln Scho 1, 425 West 125th Str 
City, New York. 
gh, Principal, Unive rsity Scho ls, University of Michigan, A 


higan 
70 Parkinson Avenue, Palo Alto, California. 
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fewark, New Jersev. 

Professor, Department of Psychology and Edueation, Cle 
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Now I| Know How Little Bo Peep Fel 


With the publication of this June number, 569 subscriptions to The Journg| 
of Educational Research were completed. Ah me! Little Bo Peep had nothing op 
me. Doctor B. R. Buckingham and Doctor M. R. Trabue patted me on the back 
however, and recited in unison, ‘“‘Leave them alone and they'll come home, bringing 
their $4.00 renewals behind them!”’ 

At the time I felt more like repeating Lord Ulin’s frantic appeal, 


*‘Come back, come back!” 
He cried in grief 
Across the stormy water. 
“And I'll forgive 
Your Highland Chief, 
My daughter, O my daughter!” 


The quiet confidence shown by Buckingham and Trabue had its effect at last 
I believe with them that the 569 friends whose subscriptions expired with the June 
number will renew promptly. 

Not only that, but the innate worth of The Journal of Educational Research 
is a basis for the belief that several thousand new subscribers will be found among the 
summer schools of the nation during the next two months. 

Any of you who wish to allay any nervous trepidation that remains with me, 
can send renewal orders to 


ALFRED O. BROWN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


509-11-13 North East Street Bloomington, Illinois | 


SUMMER SCHOOL TEXTS 


Of all our publications, the most vigorous adaptation of practical, educational psychology— 
and consequently the most popular in universities and colleges and teacher-training classes—is the 


EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM SERIES 
Edited By G. M. WHIPPLE 


(Price, 75 cents each for Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, and 7. 
Price for Nos. 4 and 8, 90 cents each.) 


No. 1. Problems in Educational Psychology No. 5. Problems of the High-School Teacher 
By G. M. Whipple By J. B. Edmonson and Raleigh Schorling 
No. 2. Problems in Secondary Education No. 6. Problems of the Rural Teacher 
By J. B. Edmonson Marvin S. Pittman 
pose Problems in Elementary School In No. 7. Problems of A High-School Teaching 
Staff 


By Clifford Woody 
No. 4. Problems in the Administration of a By G. M. Whipple and J. B. Edmonson 


School System No. 8. Problems of the Junior High School 
By J. B. Edmonson and E. E. Lewis By Calvin O. Davis and E. E. Lewis 


Other important texts are found in the Yearbooks of the National Society for the Study of 
Education, the Journal of Educational Research Monographs, the Bound Volumes of the Journal 
of Educational Research, Stableton s Your Problems and Mine, and that great classic of a teacher's 


first year, Mitchell's School 
Orders Filled Promptly 


Public School Publishing Company 
509-11-13 North East Street 
BLOOMINGTON, 
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